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A PROMINENT writer has defined science as a knowledge 
and classification of facts, and it is in the sense of this defi- 
nition that I propose to present the so-called race problem. 

Statistics relating to the colored population are, however, 
difficult, and in many instances impossible to be obtained ; 
and in consequence this attempt to present the race problem 
from the standpoint of vital statistics will necessarily be 
wanting in completeness. 

The census office reports for the past year a total popula- 
tion of the United States of 62,622,250, of which 7,500,000 
are stated to be persons of color. At the beginning of the 
present century, the colored element in the United States 
numbered about 1,000,000, and has consequently increased 
at an average decennial rate of a little over 700,000. The 
actual increase since 1880 has been in round numbers 
1,000,000, and for the past 30 years this increase has been 
equal to nearly 3,100,000. 

Seven eighths of the total colored element are to be found in 
the Southern States, and of these only the six Gulf States con- 
tain colored majorities or large colored minorities. In 1800 
the Southern States contained 54,258 colored persons to every 
100,000 of white population, while the count just completed 
states the ratio for the present decade to be 41,475 colored to 
every 100,000 white. The table below will clearly show the 
distribution of the two races in the ten States containing 
eight tenths of the total colored population. The District of 
Columbia is added merely for comparison. The ten States 
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cover nearly 500,000 square miles, being about one sixth of 
the total area of the United States exclusive of Alaska. 
The total increase of the white element exceeds in round 
numbers the colored increase by 700,000, and shows a numeri- 
cal relation of 58 white persons to almost 42 colored population. 


Taste A.— White and Colored Population of Ten Southern 
States and Di strict of Columbia, Census 1890. 


WHITE. COLORED. 





|p a | > _ 

Popula % of Increase | % of | | Popula f | ‘Increase! % 

tion 1 cent. Since In- || tion . Since | In- 
1890. 1880. jcrease.|} 1890. | . 1880. | crease. 


——_——_——_—___ = - — 





Alabama, ° ‘ 830,796 | 54.6 168,611 | 25.46 681,431 ' 81,328 | 13.55 
Arkansa 816,517 2.37 224,986 | 38.03 311,227 | 27.5% 100,561 | 47.73 
Dist. of C olumbiz ., 154,352 | 66.9% 36,346 | 30.80 | 75,927 | 32.96 16,331 | 27.40 
Florida, . 224,461 | 57.2 81,856 | 57.40 166,678 | 42.5% 39,988 | 31.50 
Georgia, ° . 973,462 | 52.4 156,556 | 19.16 | 33,716 | 47. 138,583 | 19.11 
Louisiana, . ° 554,712 9. 99,758 | 21.93 32,895 32 79,238 | 16.38 
Mississippi, . ° 539,703 , 60,305 | 12.58 || 747,73 7.8 97,429 | 14.98 
North Carolina, | 1,049,191 | 64. 181,949 | 20.98 57,17 35.05 35,893 6.76 
South Carolina, .| 458,454] 39.82 67,349 | 17.22 592,503 | 60.16 | 38,171 | 14.59 
Tennessee, . | 1,332,971 42 194,140 | 17.05 34,: 24.57 31,149 7.73 
Virginia, ° - | 1,014,680 133,822 | 15.19 | j 7 | 38.7 9,251 | 1.46 























Totaland average, e030 5 57.95 | 1,405,6 78 | 25.07 || 5,744,43: x “717,922 
| i 


Thus the predicted phenomenal increase of colored popula- 
tion has actually proven to be a decrease from 46,000 in 1880 
to 41,500 to every 100,000 white in 1890, much to the disap- 
pointment of that class of writers who for the past ten years 
have been frightening the Southern people with the prospect 
of an early negro supremacy. To show the misconception and 
utter absurdity of some of these predictions as to the future 
increase of negro population, I will quote the calculations of 
Mr. Darby, placing the same side by side with the census 
figures, and also the estimate of Mr. De Bow, superintendent 
of the seventh census. The first column of figures shows 
the actual condition; the second, guesswork, and the third, a 
scientific estimate, almost equal to absolute accuracy. 


Taste B.— Colored | evpeation v' the visseeell States. 


United States Census. Darby’s Estimate. | De Bow’s Estimate. 








. | 4,441,800 7,860,000 4,319,000 
| 10,600,000 5,296,000 
14,000,000 6,494,000 

7,962,000 
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Mr. Darby over-estimated the probable increase of the 
colored race, but almost correctly calculated the increase of 
the white element. Arguments like those of Mr. Tourgee in 
his “ Appeal to Cesar” and of the author of an “ Appeal 
to Pharaoh” are only guesswork, and are proven such by an 
appeal to facts and to history. 

Professor Gillian some years ago, as quoted by Mr. 
Tourgee, estimated the colored element in the United States 
for 1980 at 192,000,000, and the total population at 
528,000,000; whereas the highest reliable estimate places 
the total population for 1980 at 296,000,000, or just about 
130,000,000 less. A writer in the American Statistician 
for 1891, aSan Francisco publication, calculates the prob- 
able colored element of the total population for 1920, only 
thirty years hence, at 50,000,000; when it could, in all human 
possibility, hardly exceed 15,000,000. The American Statis- 
tician goes even higher in its estimate than Mr. Darby, whose 
estimate for 1920 is 47,000,000. 

The principal factors in the miscalculation of the probable 
future colored population have been the over-estimate of the 
birth rate and the wnder-estimate of the death rate. Again, 
most writers on this subject have ignored the important fact 
that the colored population of the United States is an isolated 
body of people, receiving no addition in numbers by immigra- 
tion, and in consequence present conditions essentially different 
from those of other races and nationalities that have settled 
on American soil. The Indian is on the verge of extinction, 
many tribes having entirely disappeared; and the African 
will surely follow him, for every race has suffered extinction 
wherever the Anglo-Saxon has permanently settled. 

Up to the year 1830, the negro increased at a greater rate 
than the white race of the South; but since then the white 
race has been slowly gaining on the colored element, and 
this gain has been due to the natural increase of population, 
and not, as may be argued, to Northern settlers or European 
immigration. But for the enormous losses sustained by the 
Southern people during the late war, the result for the past 
thirty years would have been still more astounding. 

For some generations the colored element may continue to 
make decennial gains, but it is very probable that the next 
thirty years will be the last to show total gains, and then the 
decrease will be slow but sure until final disappearance. 
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Vital statistics of the colored race are, perhaps, the most 
difficult body of facets to collect in the United States. It 
would be a comparatively easy matter to collect a body of 
figures and facts relating to horses or mules, and to show the 
prevalence of the most fatal diseases among them, for there 
is not a Southern State without a bureau of agriculture; 
but on the other hand, there is but one Southern State, 
Alabama, in possession of a State Bureau of Registration of 
Vital Statistics; and it is to the cities we shall have to turn 
for the material necessary to gain an understanding of the 
conditions as they exist to-day. Such figures as may be 
introduced in the following tables, have been principally 
obtained from the registration reports of the Southern cities. 
The State of Alabama is the only Southern State in whicha 
fairly successful attempt is being made to collect vital statis- 
tics ; and in course of time the present State Board of Health, 
under the superintendence of its efficient health officer, 
Dr. Cochrane, of Montgomery, will undoubtedly succeed in 
accomplishing exceptionally valuable results. 

In Florida and North Carolina attempts are being made to 
secure registrations of births and deaths, and the respective 
States deserve much credit; but what can be said of a State 
like Tennessee, where a Bureau of Vital Statistics in success- 
ful operation was abolished by its own Legislature? In all 
discussions of the race problem from the standpoint of popu- 
lation statistics, the birth rate of the negro is usually held 
out as the most conclusive proof of a probable future numer- 
ical negro supremacy; yet, notwithstanding the most earnest 
effort, I have failed to secure reliable data from a single State 
or city from which to arrive at anything like a birth rate of 
the colored population. 

The fact is, in most instances no record of births is required ; 
and when such registration is attempted, the returns seldom 
exceed more than half of the actual births for both races. 
To show how misleading such statistics may be, I will quote 
the white and the colored birth rates of the State of Alabama, 
which for the year 1889 is stated to be 26.47 per 1,000 for 
the white race, and 21.53 per 1,000 of the population for the 
colored race, showing an actual excess of white births, —a 
result no one familiar with the actual conditions would for 
an instant consider a possibility. Thus a consideration of a 
colored birth rate is out of place; but we can arrive at proper 
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conclusions in regard to the future of the colored race by a 
thorough examination of the mortuary reports of the Southern 
cities, and in this respect we have access to considerable 
statistical material of great value. The great prolificness of 
a race means absolutely nothing, unless it be counterbalanced 
by a correspondingly low death rate; for it is not so much 
the number of children that are born, as the number that 
maintain individual life, on which depends the future of a 
race. It matters not how many are born if most of them die. 
What is the result? ‘There is an old saying that “it is not 
what a man earns, but what he saves, that makes him rich.” 

An examination of the mortuary statistics of the South for 
both races will convince the most superficial reader that the 
death rate of the negro is out of all proportion to the rate 
of mortality of the white race. The table below exhibits the 
comparative mortality of whites and blacks in eight different 
Southern municipalities. 


TasLe C.— Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 of Living 
Popilation, by Race. 








WHITE. COLORED. 


Rate per 1,000. | Rate per 1,000. 





Birmingham, Ala.,  . . : . 14.85 26.64 
Washington, D.C., . : : 17.25 32.87 
Atlanta, Ga., i i : ‘ 15.71 36.28 
New Orleans, La., , ‘ - 21.27 30.95 
Wilmington, N.C., . ; : ‘ 13.90 28.50 
Charleston, 8. C., ; ; ; ‘ 19.05 43.66 
Memphis, Tenn., ‘ : ‘ ‘ 19.33 26.15 
Richmond, Va., ; ee ot ‘ 19.53 27.81 











Average, 





The eight cities from whose annual registration reports I 
have compiled this table, are representative centres of the 
colored population of the regions embraced under the table 
of population statistics at the beginning of this article. 
From Arkansas, Florida, and Mississippi, I found it im- 
possible to obtain returns. 

It will be seen by the above table that in not a single 
instance does the negro mortality come anywhere near the 
white race, but almost without exception exceeds it by 
from 30 per cent to 100 per cent. In Washington, D. C., the 
colored mortality exceeds that of the white by 15.6 per 1,000 of 
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living popuiation, and in Charleston, S. C., by over 130 per cent. 
The average rate for the eight cities is 17.61 for the white 
and 31.66 for the colored race, an excess of about 79 per cent 
on the part of the latter. The colored race is certainly in 
need of a high degree of prolificness, to make good a loss of 
nearly two deaths to every one of the white race. 

It cannot be argued that these conditions do not apply to 
the country population, for then the white race would 
certainly enjoy the same favorable circumstances as the 
blacks, and thus the relations would be substantially the 
same. Again, it must not be forgotten that the drift of the 
colored population is into the cities; and the increase in 
urban population of the South, during the past ten years, 
has been principally due to an influx of colored country 
population. Already colored farm labor is becoming scarce 
in certain sections of the country, and the loss of the farmer 
or planter will be the gain of the undertaker, for the drift of 
the negro into the cities is usually a drift into an early 
grave. Ifweseek for the causes of this frightful rate of 
mortality, the data are not wanting. 

The colored population is placed at many disadvantages it 
cannot very well remove. The unsanitary condition of their 
dwellings, their ignorance of laws of health, and general 
poverty are the principal causes of their high mortality; 
but there are a few specific causes which a careful analysis 
of death returns clearly demonstrates, and it is with these we 
shall principally concern ourselves. There are two main 
causes of mortality among the adult negro which cannot but 
be of the most momentous influence upon the future genera- 
tions; these are venereal diseases and deaths from con- 
sumption. Any physician who has practiced among colored 
people will bearme out in my statement that at least three 
fourths of the colored population are cursed with one kind or 
another of the many diseases classified as venereal. The gross 
immorality, early and excessive intercourse of the sexes, pre- 
mature maternity, and general intemperance in eating and 
drinking of the colored people are the chief causes of their 
susceptibility to venereal diseases ; and the want of proper 
medical attendance makes him, in most cases, a victim for life. 
They have a common habit of drugging, and usually take the 
reverse of what they ought to have taken to effect a cure. 

The following table will show the relative percentage of 
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deaths due to consumption, out of the total mortality. 
Consumption is becoming more and more a constitutional 
disease of the negro; and if the deaths from pneumonia and 
other lung troubles were added, it would be found to con- 
stitute the major portion of fatal diseases. 


Taste D.— Mortality of Whites ¢ and Blacks by Consumption. 








Wuirtr. || COLORE D. 





Deaths 


from Con- 
~” [sumption. 


Total 
Deaths 


A. jfrom Con- 


F jSumption./ 


> of 


| Deaths 
Porat. 





Washington, D.C.,| 2,713 305 | 2,439 392 0.16 
Atlanta, Ga., “sl 708 80 907 136 0.15 
New Orleans, La., | 3,925 463 FT 19 2,150 369 0.17 





Charleston, S.C.,.| 516 43 1,431 213 0.15 
Memphis, Tenn., . | 638 76 706 126 0.18 
Richmond, Va., .| 1,004 113 1,224 133 0.11 
~ | 0.15? 











Average, . ‘ - - 





The average percentage of white ‘deaie ‘ii to con- 


sumption in the six cities furnishing available returns, will 
be found to equal 19.7 per cent of deaths from all causes; 
the colored percentage of the same causes will be found to 
reach 15.1 per cent of total deaths, being nearly 50 per cent 
in excess of the white ratio. The reports from the six cities 
show a singular similarity of returns ; and they seem to prove, ~ 
more conclusively than any other argument, the fearful 
predominance of this deadly malady among the colored 
population. The figures show also indisputable facts as to 
the inferior constitution and vitality of the colored race. 
Something must be radically wrong-in a constitution thus 
subject to decay. Aside from consumption, nearly all of the 
other fatal diseases will be found to be more fatal to the 
negro than to the white man. Thus to malarial and other 
fevers from which the colored race is commonly supposed to 
be exempt, the negro of to-day is as much, if not more, sub- 
ject than the whites. Under the heading of “ Zymotic 
Diseases,” the figures given below for six cities will show 
an almost equal ratio with the white population. 

If it is argued that, granted the same conditions and the 
same opportunities as the white race, the colored race would 
prove itself of a more enduring vitality, the proof can be 
furnished that even if he be placed on equal grounds he 
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still will exhibit what an eminent writer calls “his race 
proclivity to disease and death.” 


TasLe E.— Mortality of Whites and Blacks from Zymotic 


Diseases. 








Wuire. 





Deaths from | Deaths from 
Total 4 - 4 
Deaths. Zymotic al. || Deaths. Zymotic 
Diseases. Diseases. 


Ss 
io} 
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Richmond, Va., .| 1,094 438 ‘i an 326 
Washington, D.C., | 2,954 678 . 2s 2,6: 670 
Charleston, 8. C., . 492 100 ‘i 375 230 
New Orleans, La., |} 3,925 601 15 | : 300 
Knoxville, Tenn.,. 356 115 32 | 21: 50 
Nashville, Tenn., . 581 123 : 
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The experience of the army during the war and its twenty 
years’ experience of peace and normal condition since 1870, 
will furnish the proof that the colored race, even under the 
most advantageous conditions, will fail to hold its own 
against the white race. 

I have compiled from the « Medical and Surgical History of 
the War” the figures given below, to show the fatality of four 
principal diseases for each race. The figures in the first column 
state the total number of cases of each disease; the second 
column contains the total number of deaths resulting; the 
third column shows the percentage of deaths to cases, afford- 
ing an easy means of comparison between the two races. 


Taste F.— Disease and Mortality in the United States Army 
during the War. 








WHITE. COLORED. 





Total | peaths.| % Total | Deaths. 
Cases. Cases. 








| \ 
Consumption, | 13,499 | 5,286) 0.39 ] 1,331 | 1,211 
Typhoid Fever, . «| 75,368 | 27,056 | 0.36 || 4,004 | 2,280 
Chronic Diarrhea, | 170,488 | 27,558 | 0.16 || 12,098 | 3,278 
Inflammation of. Lungs, | 61,202 14,738 | 0.24 || 16,136 | 5,233 





icant Moc Brrososindl 
Average, .. t - | - | 0.29 | - 








It will be seen from this table that the liability of the 
negro to death is almost double that of the white race. Even 
if under the same treatment, under the care of the same phy- 
sician, and in the same hospital, negroes die almost two to 
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one of the white element of the army. In his liability to 
death when attacked with consumption, the negro will rarely 
be found to escape at all, and in not a single instance does 
he exhibit anywhere a vitality or power of resistance equal 
to the white race. 

The records of the United States Army for the past twenty 
years tell the same story, exhibit the same relative propor- 
tion of deaths to disease, and increased mortality over the 
white portion of the army. The surgeon-general, in his 
annual report for 1889, refers to the matter in the following 
language: “ The death rate of the people of African descent 
is always higher than that of the whites living in the same 
settlement. This is ascribed, for the most part, to the com- 
parative poverty of the colored people, which crowds them 
into dwellings in the less desirable parts of the locality. It 
would seem, however, from the records of the army, that there 
is a race proclivity to disease and death; for although the 
colored troops are in all respects subject to the same influence 
as the white troops at the same station, the cases of sickness, 
and notably the death rates, are greater among them than 
among the whites.” 

The average rate of mortality, for the past twenty years, of 
white and colored troops, according to statistics furnished me 
by the War Department, was 14.36 per 1,000 of mean 
strength for colored troops and 11.50 per 1,000 of mean 
strength for the white troops. The rate of mortality due to 
consumption was 0.66 per 1,000 for the white and 1.19 per 
1,000 for the colored element of the army. This agreement 
of facts and figures shows whither the colored race is drifting. 
We have seen that the average total mortality and the ratio 
of death due to consumption exceed that of the white race 
by a very high percentage. We have also seen that, even 
under the same conditions, the negro exhibits the same 
excessive tendencies to disease and death. 

Thus we reach the conclusion that the colored race is 
showing every sign of an undermined constitution, a diseased 
manhood and womanhood; in short, all the indications of a 
race on the road to extinction. Additional proofs, more 
convincing still, are furnished by separating the death returns 
of the two races according to age and sex. 

If in the beginning it was shown that the average total 
mortality of the colored race exceeded that of the white race, 
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the following table will show that the average age of the 
colored element is much below that of the white. In Wash- 
ington, during a period of eleven years, the white popula- 
tion maintained an average age of thirty-two years and nine 
months, exceeding the colored average of twenty-one years 
and eleven months by nearly ten years. 

Since the average ratio of deaths by age is so much alike 
in the several cities embraced under Table G, we may well 
assume the difference in the average duration of life to be the 
same for the two races in other portions of the South. Thus 
the percentage of deaths under twenty years for Savannah and 
Charleston is almost equal to the 56 per cent of Washington. 

A close examination of Table G will show a similarity of 
conditions astonishing to one unacquainted with compara- 
tive mortuary statistics. We find but slight variation in 
the colored returns ; and with the exception of the low rate 
of early deaths for Savannah, we have a corresponding 
agreement of returns for the white race. 


Tas E G.— Mortality of Whites and ( Colored, according to Age. 





“Warr. oi | ~ CoLoRED. 





Deaths Under 


| 
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Deaths Under 


5 Years. 

20 Years. 
% of Total. 
Still-Births. 


Total Deaths. 


% of Total. 
Total Deaths. | 
Deaths Under | 


Deaths Under | 





Still-Births. 
% of Total. 
% of Total. 
20 Years 
% of Total. 





| 
BRE 

B | 
| | | | | 
Washington, D.C., 1890, (2,934 183 0.06) 895/0.31/1,113/0.38 2,630) 288) 0. 11! 1,172 0.45/1,474 0. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1890, | 638) 320.05) 157/0.25| 219/0.34|| 706) 4910.07) 244 0.: 35) 341 0. 
New Orleans, La., 1889, 4,122 285 0.07|1,401,0.34 1,709 0.41) 2,179 223'0.10) 7230.33) 958.0 
Savannah, Ga., 1889, | 479| 34.0.07| '145/0.30| '182/0.38|| '870 1160.13] 3720.43] 45100. 
Charleston, S.C., 1889, | 516) 400.08) 158/0.31) 191 0.37| 1,431 153)0.11) 5920.42) 7560.5: 
Richmond, Va., 1890, 1,094) 72 0.07) 332 0.31) 430 | 0.39) |1,224 142)0.12 496/0.41| 631 0.52 


Average, . . ° | 07} “ 38 ~ joa - (oo) - Jot 
. ie MEE | 


| 


neEes 


Denning to these tabulated returns of six Resta cities, 
but one third of the white deaths occur under twenty, against 
a colored ratio of more than one half. In not a single 
instance does the white race reach even the lowest ratio of 
the colored; and even the high ratio of New Orleans, of 41 
per cent, is 3 per cent less than the lowest colored mor- 
tality, under twenty, reported from the same city. The 
infantile mortality, or deaths under five years, for the two 
races presents the same condition of an excessive ratio on the 
part of the colored element. 
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The rate of ante-natal to the total mortality of the two 
races, one of the most important features in population sta- 
tistics, places the colored element at still more fearful odds 
to the white, being everywhere in excess by from 30 to 200 
per cent. 

It now only remains for me to present the mortality of the 
two races according to sex; and it is here that one of the 
strongest points, as to the future of the colored race, will find 
its basis. 

The white population, as will be seen by the figures under 
Table H, shows a male ratio of mortality higher than that 
of the female portion of the population. Taking figures at 
random from States and cities in America and Canada, as the 
following table will show, these relations are commonly 
prevailing. 

Taste H. 





Male Deaths. Female Deaths. 


Massachusetts, ‘ F 389, 29,017 
Brooklyn, N. Y., : - 1889, 9,605 
Philadelphia, Pe nn., ; - 1888, 10,566 
St. Louis, Mo., ; ‘ ‘i 390, 4,611 
Toronto, Can., . ‘ ‘ 9, 1,609 
Hamilton, Can.,  . . - 1889, 365 





ren . | 85,773 | 52,153 





No additional argument is needed to assure the reader of 
the correctness of the assertion that the white female mor- 
tality never and nowhere, under normal conditions, exceeds 
that of the other sex, but, on the contrary, usually falls 
considerably below. In Massachusetts this excess of male 
deaths is on an average 1,000 per annum, and has been the 
same, according to registration returns, for the past twenty 
years. We can therefore safely lay it down as an axiom 
that the white race depends on the maintenance of this 
favorable ratio for its natural increase, and we may assume 
the same to hold good for the colored race, whose future will 
therefore depend on its ability to maintain existence under 
the condition that its female mortality be less than its 
male. But proofs are not wanting to show that just the 
reverse is its present and inevitable future condition. 

As will be seen from the data compiled under Table I, 
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the colored female mortality is in excess, in many instances, 
against a male excess of the white. In not a single instance 
does the white male mortality exceed that of the white 
female, but in nearly every instance does the male negro 
mortality fall below that of its female. 


Taste I,— Mortality by Color and Sex. 











WHITE. | COLORED. 


Male. | Female. || Male. | Female. 








Charleston, 8. C., ‘ ° 275 251 = || 526 676 
New Orleans, La., : : 2,225 1,700 || 1,057 1,093 
Atlanta, Ga., : ‘ 423 370 522 520 
Memphis, Tenn., P : 386 252 380 326 
Nashville, Tenn., ‘ ‘ 304 277 325 315 
Washington, D.C., .. ‘ 1,631 1,303 1,292 1,338 
Richmond, Va., : ‘ 557 537 604 620 
Baltimore, Md., . «| 8,249 3,105 1,047 1,125 


9,050. 7,795 5,753 6,013 
F. 0.46% F. 0.51% 


























This comparative exhibit of mortality by race and sex 
demonstrates the inferiority of the constitution of the 
colored female; and this being true, the whole body politic 
of the colored race is undermined and finally doomed. Ad- 
ditional evidence of the deteriorated physique of the colored 
female is gained by an investigation of the comparative 
ratio of still-births prevailing among the two races. The 
high rate of female mortality, together with the high rate of 
still-births, is a convincing proof of an inferior womanhood. 
The enormous losses sustained by the colored population 
from these causes may be better understood when we add 
together the losses for a number of years. 

During the period 1880 and 1890 the colored still-births 
numbered in Richmond, Va., 1,265, and in Washington, 
D. C., for the same period, nearly 3,000. In the latter city 
during the last decade, the rate of illegitimates to total 
births was equal to 21.34 per cent, against a white rate of 
only 3 per cent. 

If a high rate of still-births is a proof of a weakened female 
constitution, a high rate of illegitimate births proves the cause 
of this growing debility and frailty of the colored female. 
The laws of morality can no more be violated than the 
physical laws of nature ; and the whole life of the negro is a 
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constant violation of both. The penalty paid by the un- 
fortunate and ignorant is premature death. 

The female deaths form 46 per cent of the total white 
mortality, whereas the colored rate of female deaths is 51 per 
cent. The white female, embraced under Table J, gained in 
total numbers 1,257 on the white males, whereas the colored 
female shows a net loss of 260. The three cities, New 
Orleans, Baltimore, and Washington, report, for a combined 
total experience of twenty-three years, a white female gain 
of nearly 5,000, against a loss on the part of the colored female 
of nearly 1,300, a difference in favor of the white race of 
6,300 females in these three cities alone. 

What else but final extinction can be the future of the 
negro, thus presenting all the evidences of a vanishing race ? 
What fears need we entertain when we take into consider- 
ation the fact that for the white race the indications point 
in the opposite direction ? 

Such are the conditions of to-day, and this statistical review 
of the race question will prove that no one need fear a possible 
negro supremacy, impossible under the prevailing conditions. 

In conclusion I will present some data comparing the 
conditions of the past with those of the present, illustrating 
the changed conditions affecting the life and well-being 
of the colored race. The following statistical exhibit is 
taken from the mortality report of the Seventh United 
States Census, showing the relative mortality of males and 
females of nine Southern cities. 


TasLE J.— Mortality Statistics, by Sex and Color, for 1850. 
; U. S. Seventh Census. 


WHITE. } SLAVES. 














Male. | Female. | . | Female. 


Baltimore, Md., ' ‘ 1,567 1,376 296 244* 
Charleston, 8. C., - ‘ 189 131 | 34 
Louisville, Ky., ‘ : 494 337 | 54 
Memphis, Tenn., ‘ ‘ 205 112 || 40 
Mobile, Ala., ‘ : 310 163 | 73 
New Orleans, La., ; . 2,666 992 || 24: 171 
Norfolk, Va., ‘ » 102 9 | 38 
Richmond, Va., ; ‘ 175 139 | 37 
Wilmington, N.C., . , 48 33 CO 3: 27 
Total, ‘ , ‘ . | 5,756 3,381 718 


| 























'* Free colored population. 
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It is fortunate that we possess at least some statistics 
relative to the negro antedating the war. A comparison 
of the past with the present affords us the most valuable 
clue as to the future tendency of the race. According to 
De Bow, superintendent of the seventh census, the mortality 
of Charleston, S. C., for the period 1830-45, was, on an 
average for the white race, one death to every forty-three 
living, and one to every fifty living on the part of the 
colored. For the past ten years this ratio has been among 
the white population one death to every forty-seven living, 
and among the colored, one to every twenty-two living, showing 
a decrease of the white mortality and an increase of the 
colored mortality of over 100 per cent. It seems almost 
as if the period could be calculated when the death 
rate will be one death to every one living. If it has in- 
creased from one to every fifty living to one to every twenty- 
two or twenty-eight living, in forty-five years, may we not 
conjecture what it will be forty-five years hence ? 

No one can foretell the probable future of the colored 
population of the United States with any degree of absolute 
accuracy, but the facts presented in this article indicate 
tendencies which warrant us to believe that the time will 
come, if it has not already come, when the negro, like the 
Indian, will be a vanishing race. 





THE MONEY QUESTION. 


BY HON. JOHN DAVIS, M. C. 


Money is an important factor in modern civilization. 
Some writers claim it to be the most important of all. The 
United States Monetary Commission of 1876 mentions the im- 
portance of money in modern society as “ The great instrument 
of association, the very fibre of social organism, the vitalizing 
force of industry, the protoplasm of civilization, and as 
essential to its existence as oxygen is to animal life. Without 
money, civilization could not have had a beginning; with a 
diminishing supply it must languish, and, unless relieved, 
finally perish.” 

Sir Archibald Alison, England’s great historian, speaks of 
money as “This mighty agent in human affairs.” Mr. 
Alexander Del Mar, formerly director of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the United States, member of the United States 
Monetary Commission, and an able writer on the finances, 
describing the operations of this factor in the affairs of 
nations, says: ‘ Unheard, unfelt, almost unseen, it has the 
power to so distribute the burdens, gratifications, and oppor- 
tunities of life that each individual shall enjoy that share of 
them to which his merits entitle him, or to dispense them 
with so partial a hand as to violate every principle of justice 
and perpetuate a system of social slaveries to the end of time.” 

The late Senator Plumb, speaking of the money question 
in 1888, said: “ We are dealing with a question which has 
more to do with the welfare of the United States, which is of 
more concern to them, than any other thing that is pending, 
or that can be pending,” ete. 

Money, strictly speaking, is not a material thing. It is a 
function created by law; and by law, this function may be 
attached to any proper material. It is an office or function, 
as is the office of sheriff. A man, naturally, is not a sheriff 
or other public officer; but when the office or legal function 
has been attached to the man, he is then a public officer, and 
as such can do many things and perform many acts which he 
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could not do or perform as a mere man. When the money 
function has been legally attached to a material thing, then 
that material thing becomes tangible money. In rude 
societies the money function may grow up by custom, and 
by common consent it becomes attached to a material thing. 
In this way, cattle, copper, gold, silver, tobacco, and various 
articles of commerce have become tangible money by reason 
of their endowment by custom or law with the money 
function. The various commodities of commerce have never 
proven themselves entirely satisfactory money, because of 
their unwieldiness and frequent scarcity. 

A proper material for use as money should possess certain 
attributes: First, cheapness of procurement, that its acquisi- 
tion may not prove a burden on society; second, reasonable 
durability; third, ease of transportation; fourth, con- 
venience in handling in large and small amounts; fifth, 
ease of concealment; sixth, difficulty in counterfeiting. 
All things considered, no material seems so well adapted to 
practical business purposes as well-executed paper notes. 
The material is easy of procurement, reasonably durable, and 
easy to transport, count, and handle in large or small amounts. 
It is easy to conceal about the person, being small of bulk 
and light of weight; and, above all, when executed in the 
highest style of art, it is the most difficult, perhaps, of all 
moneys to counterfeit. On this latter point, Mr. Alexander 
Del Mar, in his able work on “ The Science of Money,” says: 
“The silk-threaded, distinctive-fibre paper, the water marks, 
the printing in colors, the highly artistic vignettes, the 
geometrical lathe-work, the numbers, signatures, and other 
mechanical safeguards of the modern paper note render it 
far more difficult to imitate than coin.” 

The importance of having a money above the arts of the 
counterfeiter is seen when we contemplate a few facts of 
history. All agree that money is valuable in proportion to 
limitation, and that an unlimited money must be, ultimately, 
a worthless money. A money that is easily counterfeited is 
practically an unlimited money. As examples in point, I 
mention the continental currency of the American revolution 
and the assignats of France. Both were largely counter- 
feited by the British government. In each case the counter- 
feits are said to have far exceeded in amount the genuine 
notes, when the point of worthlessness was reached. 
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The issuing of money is an act of sovereignty, and, as such, 
ought not to be delegated to individuals or to corporations. 
All money should be issued by the sovereign power of the 
nation. When so issued it is in effect a check on society for 
value, and, like all checks, it must be redeemed. All money, 
whether metal or paper, must be redeemed. That is what 
money is for. It rests on the value that is behind it. But 
let us not be mistaken—let us not be misled by terms. 
Swapping dollars is no redemption. The first and primary 
redemption of money is receivability by the issuing power. 
It must be receivable in the revenues of the issuing govern- 
ment. That is primal redemption. A money so received in 
the United States and Great Britain, has been and is 
uniformly good money. ‘This primal redemption is like a 
man accepting his own checks in payment of dues to himself 
when he transacts business. 

But there is a wider and more general redemption, which 
arises from the quality of legal tender. All perfect money 
is endowed with this necessary quality; and when so 
endowed, all men advertise their eagerness to redeem such 
money with value. In effect this is basing money, not on 
gold, not on silver, nor on any single commodity, but on all 
commodities. A money so based is precisely as good as the 
issuing government—no better, no worse. A money so 
based, though made of paper, never falls below coin while the 
issuing government remains intact and continues to collect 
and disburse revenues. This rule has no exceptions. A 
paper money so founded and redeemed is always preferred to 
coin. Intrinsic or commercial value in the material which is 
endowed with the monetary function is not only unnecessary, 
but it should be further stated that such intrinsic value is a 
great and sometimes a fatal objection to the money material. 
It gives the owners of the valuable money material a monop- 
oly of the money of the country. If gold alone is used as 
money, then the amount of money in a given country cannot 
exceed the amount of gold available in that country; and the 
holders of gold, by making money scarce or plenty at will, 
become masters of the situation. They occupy the position 
described by Mr. Garfield when he said: “ Whoever controls 
the volume of the currency is absolute master of all industry 
and commerce.” Senator Benton, speaking of the same dan- 
gerous class of men, said: “ All property is at their mercy.” 
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Money has often been defined as a “measure of value.” 
This is not strictly true. Values are measured by the com- 
bined judgments of the parties concerned, influenced by 
surrounding circumstances and conditions. In other words, 
“ values are measured with brains.” But money is a unit of 
account, and values are expressed in the money units. In 
the United States the dollar is the unit of account, and 
values are expressed in dollars and fractions of a dollar. 
Values having been fixed by the combined judgments of the 
parties in interest, then it is the office of money to settle the 
account between the parties as a medium of exchange, or 
means of payment. When I pay a man money for service, I 
give him a general check on society for value. So far as 
I am concerned he is paid, but in fact he has not yet received 
anything which satisfies his ultimate wants. He has only 
received a check on the general wealth of the country for 
what he desires. This check must be redeemed, and society 
is eager to redeem it with all the values of the country that 
are for sale. Hence, the man to whom I paid the check is 
better paid than if I had given him some form of value 
which he did not specially need. If I had given him a horse 
or a cow, when he needed a coat and vest, it would have 
been less satisfactory to him than the money, though of the 
same or even greater value. Though money may be without 
intrinsic value in itself, and should be so, yet when fairly 
treated by law, it stands for all values; and the holder of it 
has a check or order on the entire country for his choice of 
all rroperty that is for sale, to the extent of the value 
mentioned in his check or order, and all men are eager to 
accept or redeem his check, and give him choice of the values 
in their possession. 

Money is a labor-saving machine. It is a book-keeper and 
accountant, saving much time and expense when it floats in 
proper volume. For this purpose the material of money need 
not have value. If A owes B ten dollars, and B owes A ten 
dollars, the accounts balance, the parties shake hands, and the 
transaction ‘is ended. If A owes B ten dollars, B owes C 
ten dollars, and C owes A ten doiiars, the parties, being 
together, may still see through the matter. The case is more 
complicated than before, yet the opportunity for cancellation 
exists, and the parties may shake hands, as before, without 
money payment. But suppose fifty men are involved. Then 
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money must be used in some form, either to pay the entire 
debts or to settle balances. Each owes another ten dollars, 
but all are not aware of the facts. Let the parties be 
together with no money in their pockets; but looking on 
the ground, one of them finds a ten-dollar note. He asks for 
a claimant or owner of the money, but finds none. He then 
pays a debt of ten dollars to his neighbor, standing near. 
His neighbor pays the money to another, to whom he is 
indebted. Debt paying is the order of the day until fifty 
debts have been paid, when the money finally stops in the 
hands of the finder, who, owing no one present, puts the note 
in his pocket. I inquire, Are those debts paid? Plainly 
they are. But suppose the holder of the money should drop 
it into the fire, and it should be consumed. Would that 
make any difference? Surely not. Whatever may become 
of that note, the debts are paid. But let us suppose that the 
holder of the bill, instead of dropping it into the fire, should 
carry it to a bank for deposit, and there find it to be counter- 
feit. Now are the debts paid? Let each reader decide for 
himself. Evidently it was a case of cancellation ; and if the 
parties had known of the facts and relations of each to each, 
they might have clasped hands, and the debts would have 
been settled, cancelled, or paid, without the use of money. 
Now let us suppose that fifty men are present in a clearing- 
house. ‘The first man, A, hands his personal check to B, his 
creditor. (This is not final payment, as money is. A personal 
check may be called money of conditional payment.) The 
second man, B, owes C forty dollars. He hands to C a ten- 
dollar check, received from A, and his own personal check for 
thirty dollars. And so the payment continues until all are 
paid with these checks of conditional payment. Then comes 
cancellation and the payment of balances. In practice it is 
found that checks do not balance and cancel each other in 
full, as men do not owe each other the same amounts, but 
that there must be used in every clearing-house some money 
of final payment ; that is, money or general checks on society 
at large, issued by the sovereign government or society in 
the concrete, which all are willing to accept as money of 
final payment. By the records of clearing-house business 
for long periods, it is found that, on the average, the amount 
of money of final payment necessary to settle balances is 
about five per cent of the business done. This is not much, 
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but it is absolutely necessary to prevent bankruptcies. 
Ninety-five per cent of the business is done with individual 
checks and drafts, five per cent with money of final pay- 
ment. In view of these well-settled facts, some flippant 
writers and speakers have taken the ground that all business 
may be done with individual checks and drafts, and that the 
volume of actual money cuts no figure. ‘This is not correct. 
The five per cent of actual money is small, but it is absolutely 
necessary to prevent bankruptcies. ‘The entire business is 
based on this five per cent; and for every dollar of this money 
which may be withdrawn from circulation, twenty dollars of 
business must stop. This shows the importance of watching 
closely the volume of money of final payment. Even a small 
contraction deranges business, causes bankruptcies, and 
reduces the volume of the business of the country. 

Money is a war power. There are two great war powers 
known among civilized nations —the sword and the purse. 
By the sword is meant that physical force which overcomes 
the enemy in the field. The purse is that power which 
equips, aliments, recruits, and pays the fleets and armies. 
Among savages there is much of the sword and little of the 
purse. As a rule, the purse power increases among nations 
as civilized methods are adopted, until ultimately most of the 
purposes of war may be attained with only a show of physical 
force. Money, as a war power, need not have intrinsic value. 
It has been proven time and again that modern wars cannot 
be prosecuted with intrinsic money as a support to the armies. 
I do not speak at random. A senator of the United States 
has discussed this subject as follows : — 


No people in a great emergency ever found a faithful ally in gold. 
It is the most cowardly and treacherous of all metals. It makes no 
treaty it does not break. It has no friend it does not sooner or later 
betray. Armies and navies are not maintained by gold. In times of 
panic and calamity, shipwreck and disaster, it becomes the agent and 
minister of ruin. No nation ever fought a great war by the aid of 
gold. On the contrary, in the crisis of the greatest peril, it becomes 
an enemy more potent than the foe in the field; but when the battle 
is won and peace has been secured, gold reappears, and claims the 
fruits of victory. In our own civil war it is doubtful if the gold of 
New York and London did not work us greater injury than the powder 
and lead and iron of the rebels. It was the most invincible enemy of 
the public credit. Gold paid no soldier or sailor. It refused the 
national obligations. It was worth most when our fortunes were the 
lowest. Every defeat gave it increased value. It was in open alliance 
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with our enemies the world over, and all its energies were evoked for 
our destruction. But as usual, when danger has been averted, and 
the victory secured, gold swaggers to the front, and asserts the 
supremacy. —J. J. Ingalls’ speech in the U. S. Senate, Feb. 15, 1878. 


To show that the senator was right, we aeed only to refer 
to the examples of history. The history of the republic of 
Venice is a history of continual warfare on land and sea. 
The republic of Venice was the great commercial nation of 
the earth for centuries, and its maritime wars were necessary 
for the protection of its extended commerce in every quarter 
of the known world. In the year 1171, intrinsic money 
utterly failed to meet the monetary requirements of the 
republic, and a book credit or inscription money was 
adopted. This inscription money had no material value 
whatever. It was not redeemable in coin or bullion, and 
there was no pretence that it would be so redeemed; but it 
was receivable in the revenues of the government, and legal 
tender for all debts. That legal tender quality, in the 
language of Dr. Franklin, was “greater advantage” than 
coin redemption. For six hundred years that paper-credit 
money ruled twenty per cent above coin. During all that 
time there was not a money panic in the country. Venice 
became and remained the centre of commerce and the clear- 
ing-house of the world. There is not a line on record that 
any citizen of Venice was dissatisfied with their financial 
system. This is the longest and most satisfactory continuous 
financial experiment recorded in history, and it proves very 
conclusively the superiority of functional, or fiat money, over 
intrinsic money in times of war. 

At the beginning of the American Revolution, coin, or 
intrinsic money, failed to materialize. It was not to be had. 
It was an utter failure. Our fathers had no resource but 
paper. They had no government capable of issuing a proper 
money of any sort, but they did the best they could. They 
could print paper and call it money, but they could not 
receive it in the revenues of the government, because the old 
confederacy did not collect revenues. They could not endow 
it with the quality of legal tender, because the old confederacy 
was not a sovereign government. They could not even make 
it redeemable in coin, as there was no coin to be had. Coin 
is always absent when most needed. But the patriot fathers 
had wit as well as patriotism, and they issued the best money 
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they could. It was rudely executed and easily counterfeited, 
hence in practice must be unlimited in amount. People 
were expected to take it as a matter of patriotism. This 
was the only foundation of that continental money; yet for 
five years it met the requirements of the country, and Mr. 
Albert Gallatin afterwards spoke of it as follows: “The 
paper money carried the United States through the most 
arduous and perilous stages of the war, and, though operat- 
ing as a most unequal tax, it cannot be denied that it saved 
the country.” If the American colonies had depended on 
coin money as a war power, they would have remained subject 
to the tyranny of King George. American liberty would 
never have been born. 

In the year 1797 coin money of intrinsic value failed in 
Great Britain. The bank paid out its last silver sixpence, 
and the nation was on the verge of ruin. A paper money 
not redeemable in coin was adopted, which met every mone- 
tary requirement for twenty-five years, through all the terrible 
trials of the wars of Napoleon. It carried the country 
triumphantly through every crisis, conferring on the empire 
a prosperity and glory unequalled in ancient or modern times. 
On this subject Sir Archibald Alison says: “It is in these 
moments of public and private suffering that the paper 
circulation steps in to sustain public and private credit dur- 
ing the interval when national industry has been paralyzed 
by the disappearance of the precious metals from circula- 
tion. . . . But for its aid the empire would certainly have 
been destroyed. . . . Had bank notes been rendered scarce 
when gold disappeared, the nation and all its trading classes 
would have been bankrupted, and we should long since have 
been a province of France.” 

In the year 1813, during the wars of Napoleon, coin utterly 
failed to meet the needs of the Allied Armies on the continent 
of Europe. England, Russia, and Prussia issued a joint paper 
money, which supported the armies, broke the power of 
Napoleon, and saved the continent. The late Judge Martin, 
in his work on “ The Money of Nations,” says: “It met the 
emergency as coin could not.” Mr. Alison says: “It passed 
as cash from Kamtschatka to the Rhine, and brought the war 
toa successful issue. . . . Without this paper money, the vast 
armaments of the Allies would have been dissolved for want of 
funds for their support.” 
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During our war of the rebellion there were three kinds of 
war money which stood the shock of arms to the end. 
None of them were coin. Coin left the field within the first 
six months. The revolutionary government of the South 
issued the best paper possible for such a government. It was 
precisely as good as the issuing power — no better, no worse. 
It was a brave money — far better than cowardly coin. It 
stayed with the armies, and fought with them to the bitter 
end, and went down with them on the field of battle. That 
paper money of the South was rudely executed and easily 
counterfeited. This, of course, made it practically impos- 
sible to limit the volume in circulation ; and as already stated, 
an unlimited money is a worthless money. Money is valu- 
able in proportion to limitation. If it is possible, the counter- 
feiters will inflate the money to the point of worthlessness, 
as in the case of our continental currency and the French 
assignats. In the North there were two sorts of paper money. 
The first sixty millions were receivable in the revenues of 
the government the same as coin, and legal tender for all 
debts. That money was preferred to coin during the war, 
and as long as it circulated. Another class of paper money 
issued during the war, known as greenbacks, was not receiv- 
able for duties on imports nor for interest on the public debt. 
It was like any other useful machine with a number of 
important bolts left out. It went below par as compared 
with coin, or as compared with paper without these legal 
disabilities. It sometimes went below fifty cents on the 
dollar, because of its legal disabilities and from no other 
cause. Yet, such as it was, all the Shylocks and the armies 
of the South were beaten by it at one and the same time. 
All agree that the greenback saved the life of the nation. 
With gold only, the armies would have been paralyzed, and 
anarchy would have prevailed. It would have been a contest 
of swords, after the manner of savages, with little union or 
adhesion on either side. Money is the instrument of associ- 
ation. Without money there is no cohesion, and disinte- 
gration mustensue. A perfect money will remain at its post 
in times of danger. Intrinsic money will not do this. 

Thus far I have discussed the power of the purse when 
supporting the sword. But these two war powers may and 
do act separately. Among savages the sword power acts 
without the purse. In other cases the purse is seen to act 
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alone, with tremendous effect, far exceeding in results the 
conquests of the sword. Let me illustrate: Suppose Great 
Britain should send an iron-clad to the coast of New Jersey 
and capture a bit of sandy beach on which to erect fortifi- 
cations, and over which to float the British flag. How our 
American blood would boil. That bit of worthless sand 
would be reclaimed if it cost the life of every able-bodied man 
in America. But on the other hand, British landlords have 
sent that other war power, the purse, into the very heart of 
this nation, and have captured many thousands of acres of 
the best lands on the continent, without boiling our American 
blood to any alarming extent. Why would Great Britain 
capture this country with the sword? The answer is plain: 
That she might levy tribute on our people. Why do British 
landlords capture our lands with the purse? The answer is 
equally plain: That they may levy tribute on our people. 

Let us examine a few facts as they exist to-day, black and 
portentous, in this land of boasted freedom. One William 
Scully, a British landlord, has sent his purse to America, and 
has actually captured some ninety thousand acres of the 
richest lands in the State of Illinois; and it is said that the 
American citizens living on those acres are compelled to pay 
two hundred thousand dollars per annum to that British 
landlord for the privilege of cultivating the American soil 
on which they and their children were born. That is a 
greater tribute than King George expected to exact by the 
sword, in the days of 1776. That same landlord, William 
Scully, of London, has captured seventy thousand acres in 
Marshall County, Kansas, and other thousands of acres in 
other parts of that State. All this is done by that war power 
known as “the purse.” It is done that Mr. Scully may levy 
tribute on the people of America; that his children may 
levy tribute on our children, and that his grandchildren may 
levy tribute on our grandchildren, and so on down to the latest 
generation. What more could Mr. Scully do with the sword, 
if he had all the armies of Europe at his back? In some 
parts of Colorado the people of that State are paying tribute 
to European landholders for every blade of grass cropped by 
their cows and other animals which are necessary for the 
support of their families. 

The public highways of a nation are said to be the 
property of the people. Their ownership is deemed so 
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important that wars are often waged for their possession. 
The United States originally paid millions of dollars for the 
possession of that highway known as the Mississippi River. 
At a later date the country spent hundreds of millions of 
treasure, and poured out blood like water, in order to retain 
that great public highway of travel and commerce. I men- 
tion these facts to show the high estimate that is usually 
attached to the possession of the great public highways of 
the country. Yet, strange as it may seem, we have in this 
country one hundred and sixty thousand miles of the most 
valuable and indispensable highways known to man, which 
are bought and sold as commodities of commerce. The 
railroads of this country are bonded and stocked to an 
aggregate of about ten billions of dollars. The owners of 
that capitalization are called the owners of the roads. 
They have entire control ef the roads, and of the travel and 
traffic of this great country. The longest purse takes the 
pile (or a controlling interest in it), and becomes master of 
the situation, “ levying tribute at will on all our vast indus- 
tries.” There is ample evidence to prove that, at this moment, 
a controlling amount of the capitalization of our American 
railroads is held in the city of London, and that the freights 
and fares paid by Americans are fixed by a British directory. 
Such a statement is humiliating, but it is, nevertheless, true. 

I have now shown the nature and power of money, both 
for good and evil. The question next arises, How can we 
enjoy the good without suffering the evil? Ireply, We 
must nationalize the money. We must, as much as possible, 
keep it in the hands of the people and under their control. 
We must not permit its issue by individuals nor by corpo- 
rations. The issuing of money by the government is a 
prerogative of sovereignty. The money must be maintained 
in ample, even, and unfluctuating volume. To do this it 
must be free from a single commodity basis. It must rest on 
the broad basis of government revenues and on all com- 
modities. Its even distribution in society must be favored 
in every practical way. This may be done by the arrange- 
ment of taxation, so that the burdens will fall heaviest on 
those best able to pay; not on the poor nor on the products 
and creations of industry, but on the large incomes, the 
large legacies, and the large landed estates of the rich. 

All this can be done by and through the finances ;' and it 
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is much. But we must go further. We must free the lands 
of the country from capture by the purse of the monopolists. 
The homes of our people and the heritages of our children 
must not be exposed to the depredations and spoliations of 
the money power of the world. Land must not be treated 
as a common article of trafiic in the world’s commerce. 
We must move in the direction of that happy day when 
the poorest man will have and hold his small home free from 
the invasions of the sheriff and the tax collector; and when 
“occupation and use” will be recognized as necessary 
ingredients in title to land. We must move in the 
direction of that just and safe era of public repose when 
neither the lands of the country, nor the public highways, 
nor any other necessity of society will be exposed to the 
conquests of either the sword or the purse. Both are fatally 
dangerous, the latter especially so, because of its secrecy, 
power, and merciless cruelty. It is like the beast in the 
Apocalypse: it has the horns of a lamb, but the speech of a 
dragon. With innocent guise, it is endowed with the 
venom and savagery of the serpent. This, then, is “ The 
Money Question.” It is the blood or the bane, the life or 
the death, of civilization. 

The changes in the volume of money, the expansions and 
contractions of the currency of a nation, cannot be properly 
discussed within the limits of this paper. That part of the sub- 
ject is worthy of a separate consideration. There is a power 
in money which no human agency can resist, merely through 
changes in its quantity. There is no engagement, national 
or individual, which is unaffected by it. ‘The enterprises of 
commerce, the profits of trade, the arrangements in all the 
domestic concerns of life, the wages of labor, the transactions 
of the highest and lowest amounts, the payment of debts and 
taxes, are all affected by the quantity of money in circulation. 
There resides in money the most enormous power known 
to man. It is the tide in human affairs upon which all 
things must .rise or fall. It is as irresistible as the wings 
and wheels of commerce on the high seas and the broad 
continents. More powerful than the thunder blasts of 
armadas that throb upon the ocean, or the tread of continental 
armies ; and this mighty force is self-acting in all the large 
and small transactions of men. This is the concurrent 
testimony of the ablest writers. Such a subject deserves 
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attention. Nevertheless, to prevent its study, the “ com- 
munism of capital” is arrayed in solid phalanx. The 
Shylocks well know, if the people come to undersiand its 
import and its simplicity, their trade will suffer damage. 
The owners of gold will be shorn of their power over nations 
and men. The great Temple of Diana will be shaken by the 
ground-swell of rising humanity asserting its rights, and her 
votaries will cry out in behalf of their vocation. They will 
mystify the subject with every art and device of Satan, and 
blacken the names of the people’s teachers with all the lies 
and epithets so familiar to them. Yet, in spite of their rage 
and terror, “ The Money Question ” remains a leading factor 
in the problem of civilization, and it must be taken into 
account by all peoples and nations engaged in solving that 
important problem. 








VOLAPUK. 
BY ALFRED A. POST. 


AmonG the somewhat rare possessions of the Boston 
Public Library is a seldom-read quarto volume* of the 
seventeenth century: a work by Bishop Wilkins, in which is 
given in wearisome detail the plan of his universal language. 
Less ponderous but no less impracticable systems of contem- 
poraneous writers upon the same subject are those of Becker, 
Leibnitz, and Descartes; while in the eighteenth century are 
works having similar purpose by Berger, Chambry, Kalmar, 
and the Abbé Sicard; and undaunted by their predecessors’ 
failures, Niethammer, Nasher, Stein, and Schmied essayed, in 
the early years of the present century, to solve the problem 
of universal speech, and had their successors in the same 
fruitless efforts in Para, Bachmaier, Sudre, Holmar, Ochando, 
Pizo, Letellier, Caumont, Maldant, and that erratic univer- 
sologist, Stephen Pearl Andrews, whose “ Alwato” is already 
an almost unprocurable pamphlet. 

It is apparent, from the foregoing, that the importance of 
possessing an artificial language for international use has 
been a tenet of the philosophic world for upwards of two 
hundred years; and the presumptive evidence of this impor- 
tance is emphasized by the high character and profound 
learning of those who have occupied themselves with the 
effort to produce such a language. 

It is equally apparent that the conception of the need of a 
universal language and the invention of a satisfactory lan- 
guage to meet that need have not been concurrent in the two 
centuries of effort. Not a single one of the numerous inven- 
tions cited, or,of over two hundred attempts to which reference 
has not herein been made, has had any practical value in the 
direction of solving the vexatious problem. 

Perhaps the most striking intellectua! characteristic of the 
nineteenth century is the practical bearing which its discov- 
eries and inventions have upon the conditions with which 





*« Essay towards real Character and a Philosophical Language.” 
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they have dealt. In respect to the problem of universal 
language this characteristic is significant. On the 18th of 
July, 1831, in Ober Landa, Baden, was born a boy who was 
baptized John Martin Schleyer. Early in life he was im- 
pressed with the importance to mankind of a common lan- 
guage. The thought of the desirability of such a language 
was followed by a determination to produce it. By occupa- 
tion a clergyman, his training had been intellectual, and his 
predilections were in the direction of language study. Quick 
perception, retentive memory, and untiring industry enabled 
him to master, during thirty years of study, the grammatical 
structure of over fifty languages and dialects; and his analyt- 
ical mind was ever busy with the assortment of these lan- 
guages into relations of correspondence in their features of 
vocability, construction, inflection, and power of expansion. 
He early conceived the thought that to be practicable, a 
world language must be easy of acquirement in its pronuncia- 
tion, simple in its construction, regular in inflection, com- 
parison, and conjugation, logical and expansive in its deriva- 
tion, and must embody in its method the best features of 
synthesis and analysis. 

But a correct conception of what was needed by no means 
sufficed to produce the desired result. The mass of material 
brought together by Schleyer became unwieldy and irreducible. 
In part it was chaotic. The pieces were there, but they were 
the pieces of a puzzle. The heterogeneous parts were so 
numerous that selection from them to form a homogeneous 
whole caused a wearisome work, ending in frequent and ever- 
changing confusion. One night —a night memorable enough 
to warrant record of the date, March 31, 1879 — this patient 
student retired for sleep. That sleep knew a vision. Before 
him, in orderly array, trooped the necessary characters, forms, 
and processes out of the bewildering assemblage of the fifty 
languages which had confused his waking thoughts. The 
vision ended; he rose from his bed, found light and paper 
and pen, and recorded, on a single sheet of note paper, his 
language, which to-day is substantially what was revealed to 
Schleyer on that night of vision. Such was the man, and 
such the origin of Volapiik. 

While this article is intended to show what Volapiik is, and 
what has thus far been its accomplishment, the purpose of a 
world language should be clearly before the mind as a condi- 
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tion precedent to expecting an adequate interest in its exist- 
ence. The necessity of a common international language for 
diplomatic relations has always been recognized; and the use, 
successively, of Latin and French as this common intermediary 
is well known. Thoughtful people have long since discerned, 
and hence the effort after universal language, the immense 
advantage that would follow the general adoption of the same 
language as the medium of international intercourse in com- 
merce, scientific interchange of thought, travel, and many 
other relations in which language is an essential factor of con- 
venience and benefit. The objections to natural languages, 
for the purposes indicated, are manifold and insuperable — 
inherent difficulty and national rivalry being the prominent 
objections. But the often-heard statement, that the purpose 
of a universal language is to supplant all existing languages, 
or any of them, is the outcome of a misconception. The true 
purpose of a world language may be clearly understood by the 
following quotation from the utterances of Colonel Charles 
E. Sprague, of New York City: — 

“ Those who advocate Volapiik have no expectation that it 
will ever supersede the languages of the earth, or even a 
single one of them. Its aim is not to supersede but to 
supplement; to provide a means by which the races of man- 
kind may become intelligible t> each other while retaining 
their mother tongues. This is merely to extend the clearing- 
house idea to matters of language. When the banks were 
few and their transactions limited, each bank had to send 
daily its messenger to every other bank to collect checks there 
payable. If this were now the case (taking New York for 
illustration), each of sixty-three banks would be compelled to 
send every day to sixty-two others — sixty-three times sixty- 
two journeys, or three thousand nine hundred and six in all. 
Now they send to a central institution, where the exchanges 
of millions of dollars are made in a few minutes. In the 
same way an international language, studied by every edu- 
cated person in the world, will be a clearing-house for ideas: 
two persons: not natives of the same country would un- 
hesitatingly address one another, whether orally or in writ- 
ing, in this international medium, with the certainty of being 
understood.” 

Reverting to the discovery of Volapiik, its subsequent 
history may be followed. The influence of previous abortive 
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attempts was felt in preventing an impartial investigation of 
its merits, and for several years it was either ignored by the 
world of learning or spoken of with ridicule. Then some 
learned men in Vienna gave it a candid consideration, dis- 
cerned its merits, and commenced its propagation. Its next 
favorable impression was made in Paris, where Dr. Auguste 
Kerchoffs, director of technical instruction in the schools of 
Paris, championed it, and soon had twenty-five hundred pupils 
enrolled as students of Volapiik. 

Its next strong foothold was in Russia, where it found the 
approval of Professor J. Henry Harrison, supervisor of 
English instruction in the schools of St. Petersburg. It 
spread rapidly to Sweden and Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, and Spain, crossed continents and oceans, and set up its 
standard in China and Japan. Within two years from the 
impulse given it in Vienna, every civilized nation of the 
globe had accepted Volapiik. In 1885 an academy was 
founded to supervise the interests of the language, and this 
academy was made international in 1887, in which year was 
held the first International Volapiik Congress, the place of 
convening being Miinich. In 1889, during the great 
Exposition Universelle, a second congress was held in Paris 
in the Eiffel Tower, and the deliberations of that congress 
were conducted in Volapiik. It was at the adjournment of 
this congress that Professor Alexander John Ellis, president 
of the London Philological Society, said: “That settles 
it; Volapiik is no longer an experiment; it is a living, 
spoken tongue!” 

The capability of Volapiik to express ideas* has been 
demonstated variously. Of one of its scientific works Dr. 
M. W. Wood says: “ Before me lies an article in Volapiik, 
on the necessity of isolating sick persons, written by the 
director of a large general hospital in Vienna. This article 
proves beyond the peradventure of a doubt the adaptability 
of the language to scientific purposes.” But the expressive- 
ness and inerrancy of Volapiik were most signally educed 
by Dr. Biger of Hamburg. He requested the Echo, a 
journal published in Hamburg, to select an article from its 
columns. This he translated into Volapiik, and sent the 
translation to a Volapiikist in each of sixteen countries, 





*Volapiik’s vocabulary is immense,—over thirty thousand words,—and covers 
scientific, philosophic, and technical terms. 
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and each made a translation into his own language. Each 
of these translations, without its Volapiik equivalent, was 
then sent to a native of the country in whose language it 
was written, and was by him rendered into Volapiik. These 
sixteen Volupiik translations were then compared by Dr. 
Biger with his own Volapiik rendering and were found to be 
almost indentical with it, in no instance showing the slightest 
difference in sense. It is doubtful if such a test with any 
other language would show a similar result. The details of 
this test are published in a small volume * which shows all 
the translations and re-translations. 

The history of Volapiik in the United States dates from 
1887, when Colonel Charles E. Sprague, a prominent New 
York banker and an able scholar in languages, who had 
early mastered Volapiik, became zealous in approving and 
explaining it. Professor Samuel Huebsch, of the College of 
New York, also advocated it, and subsequently translated into 
it from the original Hebrew the Proverbs of Solomon, a 
translation now world-famous. Dr. Klas August Linder- 
feldt, the scholarly librarian of the Milwaukee Public 
Library, Professor Leopold Simonson, of Hartford, Conn., 
and Professor J. Hanno Deiler, of the University of Tulane, 
at New Orleans, La., are among well-known learned 
educators who have approved Volapiik and are authors of 
works concerning it. Edward Everett Hale, Miss Lucretia 
P. Hale, and Oliver Wendell Holmes may be mentioned - 
among the prominent persons whose interest in the language 
has been repeatedly expressed. 

Clubs and classes for the study and propagation of Volapiik 
were formed in Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and very many other cities. Advertisements ex- 
pressed in Volapiik appeared from time to time in newpapers 
in various parts of the country. Three public highways of 
Contra Costa County, California, are named respectively 
Flumaveg (River Road), Glenaveg (Produce Road), and 
Pomaveg (Fruit Road), these names by no means suffering 
in sweetness of sound in their transformation. Even in 
remote and little-known localities the language showed its 
existence, as may suffice to show the prospectus of an educa- 
tional lecturer with headquarters at Jug Tavern, Georgia, 





*Eine Probe auf die Leistungsfihigkeit des Volapiik, von Rudolf Béger, Hamburg, 
1889 Herolu’sche BuchhandJung, Rathhaustrasse, 5. 
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who includes Volapiik among the eight subjects which he 
offers to teach to the people of that locality. 

In 1889 a North American Volapiik Association was 
organized, and held its first annual convention in Boston 
in August, 1890. Following this was an increase of club 
organizing all over the United States, a club in Hartford, 
Conn., formed by Professor Simonson, enrolling no less 
than two hundred and fifty members. The second annual 
convention was at Chautauqua in August, 1891. 

Volapik was made an elective study in the Boston 
evening high school in 1889, the class then formed numbering 
one hundred persons and graduating ninety-two in number. 
A class completed the course in 1890, and a class is now 
under tuition, making the third year of Volapiik in the 
Boston evening high school. In Chicago there has been 
recently organized a Circle of Volapiik Speakers, whose 
avowed purpose is the acquirement of a fluent use of the 
language, in order to welcome and entertain in it the foreign 
Volapiikists who shall attend the Columbian Exposition. 

The literature of Volapiik is to some extent a measure of 
its availability and success. The number of titles in its 
bibliography approaches fifteen hundred. Every field of 
literature is embraced: poetry, science, travel, history, 
drama, and religion. Of American contributions to this 
literature the most prominent are; Professor Huebsch’s 
Proverbs of Solomon; the Declaration of Independence, by 
the same author; the Constitution of the United States, by 
Dr. M. W. Wood; Black Beauty, by Mrs. Louise Dow 
Benton, a daughter of Neal Dow, and a selection of American 
Lynics of prominent poets, edited by Alfred A. Post, who, 
with other Americans, and with the approval of the poets 
Aldrich, Lowell, Stedman, and others, has made the trans- 
lations into Volapiik verse. The two works last named are 
in course of publication. Beside these, numerous American 
text-books of Volapiik have been published. 

There are, in various countries, forty-seven Volapiik 
periodicals, representing twenty-seven places of publication, 
some of the periodicals showing an uninterrupted issue 
during eight to ten years. 

The numerical following of Volapiik is not reliably known. 
The only attempt at a summary of it with which I am 
familiar is in an article in the Mihlheimer Zeitung (Mihl- 
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heimer am Rhein) of Dec. 18, 1890, where the number 
is stated at thirty-one hundred thousand. But there are 
some reliable figures to prove the marvellous currency 
which the language has attained in its brief history. Over 
seven hundred and fifty clubs for studying and fostering 
Volapiik are registered; over four thousand persons have 
received diplomas from the inventor for special proficiency ; 
over a thousand commercial houses employ Volapiik as a 
business medium; more than five million grammars of the 
language have been sold. It has been made a compulsory 
study in many schools in foreign lands, and regular courses 
of instruction in it have been given in the old universities 
of Halle and Miinich. 

Considered from some standpoints, the availability of 
Volapiik as a world language has been questioned. Con- 
sidered from the view of fact, it is beyond question; for as 
has been shown, it ¢s already a world language. It may, 
however, be interesting to examine somewhat the theory of 
the subject and the relation in which Volapiik stands to that 
theory. 

As a standard for an international language, the American 
Philosophical Society formulated in 1888 nine requisites, 
and admitted that Volapiik measured up to six of the nine, 
the three unfulfilled ones being : — 

1. Letter sounds to be common to all the leading Aryan 
languages. 

2. Limitation of vowels to the five pure vowels, a, e, 7, 0, 
and wu. 

3. Freedom from diacritical marks, even crossing of t and 
dotting of 7. 

It will be seen that the respects in which Volapiik fails 
to comply with this theory are few and of least importance. 
The simplicity of the language is such that language schol- 
ars master it in an hour, and the time required to learn it 
by the average school-bred person is but two or three weeks. 
Absolute phoneticism, perfect regularity, singleness of de- 
clension, comparison, and conjugation, and ease of enuncia- 
tion by people of all nations reduce to a minimum the 
difficulties of learning and using Volapiik. 

As the world suitableness of Volapiik manifested itself, 
several rival inventions of languages set up claims for con- 
sideration. ‘The most prominent of these are Esperanto’s 
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language, and Spelin, by Professor George Bauer, both in- 
ventions of the year 1888, and neither having attained any 
literature or secured any practical following. 

In the same year with these inventions, the American 
Philosophical Society addressed a letter to the London 
Philological Society, in common with other learned bodies, 
asking the appointment of delegates to a congress for consid- 
eration of the “ perfecting of a universal language for learned 
and commercial purposes.” This came before the London 
Philological Society on the 18th of June, 1888, and the 
“transactions ” of that society contain a paper on the subject 
prepared and read by Professor Alexander John Ellis, in 
which he thoroughly reviews the proposal of the American 
Philosophical Society in the light of the numerous attempts 
for a universal language and the attained success of 
Volapiik. This paper closes with (§18): “A summary of 
reasons for declining the invitation of the American Philo- 
sophical Society,” wherein Professor Ellis says: “I recom- 
mend the Philological Society not to accept the invitation 
of the American Philosophical Society to take part in their 
proposed congress. 

“ First, because the subject is not one that can be properly 
dealt with in a congress, even if a complete programme were 
laid before it for consideration. 

“ Secondly, because the invitation is one-sided; and while 
it is by no means clear from the report what is meant by 
the Aryan vocabulary and grammar in their simplest forms, 
it is also by no means clear, @ priori, that an Aryan basis is 
desirable. . . . 

“ Thirdly, because there already exists a universal lan- 
guage, Volapiik, which has a large number of adherents in all 
countries of the world, and which is completely elaborated in 
grammar and vocabulary. . . . 

“And lastly, because the whole value of a universal 
language consists in its general acceptance, while the 
attempt to form an opposition scheme by the aid of all 
learned societies, upon an incompatible basis, would, if in 
any respect successful, materially impede the progress of 
Volapiik, and would possibly altogether defeat its object.” 

This recommendation, which was unanimously passed, and 
ordered to be printed and widely circulated, seems to have 
ended the efforts of the American Philosophical Society to 
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call into existence a rival language to Volapiik, which has 
since continued its victorious march throughout the world, 
and is steadily increasing in popularity, and constantly 
enlarging its opportunities and beneficent influences. 

A new impulse to the popularity of Volapiik in North 
America has been given by a series of newspaper lessons in 
the world language, which was commenced on October 10 
last, and are published simultaneously, weekly, in over four 
thousand newspapers in the United States, Canada, and the 
Maritime Provinces. The ready acquiescence of so many 
newspapers in the plan is highly commendable. Convenient 
to the points of publication of these newspapers are desig- 
nated Volapiikists who receive, annotate, and return to the 
senders the exercises which are written out by the students. 
An immense number of people of varying ages and both 
sexes are following these lessons with systematic zeal, and 
the increase of familiarity with Volapiik thus arrived at is 
destined to be considerable. 

This article would imperfectly fulfill its object of present- 
ing the nature and purpose ot Volapiik if it should omit to 
treat of the utility of the language as a factor in education. 
It is the opinion, repeated by men prominent in educa- 
tional work in England, France, Germany, and America, 
that for the disciplinary value of the bilingual study- of 
language, Volapiik is as good an alternative language as is 
any natural language; and in some respects better than any 
natural language, with this advantage always in its favor, 
that it is easily learned, and therefore economical in respect 
of time occupied. 

On the culturing offices of Volapiik I can hardly do 
better than to quote freely from a valuable paper read 
before the recent convention of the North American Volapiik 
Association, a paper submitted by Professor Herbert C. 
Creed, A. M., of the Provincial Normal School of Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick. Professor Creed writes: “I argue 
for the study of Volapiik in schools. 

“First, as a means of learning English more perfectly. .. . 
Comparison is an almost indispensable means of gaining a 
true knowledge of anything. This holds true of a lan- 
guage. One cannot fully know one’s mother tongue, until 
he becomes acquainted with at least one other tongue, with 
which he may compare its structure and methods. Any of 
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us who understands French or German or Latin well can 
testify that he knows English the better for it; and herein 
is one of the reasons for teaching these languages in the 
schools. Latin and Greek are of very little benefit to the 
majority of those who study them, so far as the knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek themselves is concerned. The 
value is found chiefly in the special forms of mental 
exercise and culture afforded by their study, and the aid 
they give to the study of our native speech. . . . But few 
boys and girls study these languages; still fewer attain 
facility in reading and writing them, to say nothing of 
speaking. There is but little time in school for any one 
subject,— such is the multiplicity of branches taught. Many 
pupils leave school before they have had time to go beyond 
the rudiments of any ordinary language. From these and 
other causes, there is seldom any great enthusiasm in the 
study. 

“Substitute Volapiik as the language to be learned after 
the mother tongue, and very soon all this will be changed. 
It will become known how easy and pleasant the study is, 
and in time the majority of the pupils will desire to take up 
this branch. They will begin early, and obtain a good 
knowledge of the language before leaving school. Having 
in view merely the general benefits of knowing a language 
other than one’s own, a strong case can be made out in 
favor of introducing the international speech. Moreover, 
Volapiik has one of the advantages possessed by the much 
more difficult Latin and Greek, as compared with French or 
even German as a study: it is more strictly inflectional, 
affording a marked contrast to our English, in which prep- 
ositions and auxiliary words are so much more largely 
employed. Canon Farrar, in his work on ‘Families of 
Speech,’ speaking of Greek as compared with other languages 
of the Aryan stock, says : — 

“«TIt has preserved with extraordinary fidelity . . . the 
most delicate refinements of verbal inflection; and while 
maintaining a perfect mastery over the power of compound- 
ing words, it has kept this synthesis from degenerating, 
as it does in Sanscrit, into immeasurable polysyllables.’ 

“ These words, with slight modifications, may, in my judg- 
ment, be truly applied to Volapiik. 

‘« My second point is that the acquisition of a systematically 
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constructed language like Volapiik is an excellent preparation 
for the study of any one of the historically and accidentally 
developed languages of the nations. Some persons will 
say that if they are to study or to teach a language they 
prefer to select one which will be of some service in reading 
foreign literature, or in foreign travel, or in correspondence 
with foreign countries, rather than this new one, which is 
nowhere, so far as they know, in actual use. But even if 
Volapiik were not a living tongue, as it is, it is possible that 
to learn it before any other language may effect a saving 
of time. Each language learned is a great aid to the 
acquirement of others. If six months devoted to Volapiik 
will save but four months out of the years to be devoted 
to the study of German or Latin, there will be in it no small 
economy. Seeing that two languages will be learned instead 
of one, each will be known more perfectly on account of the 
comparisons and contrasts made, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, and the study of languages will probably be 
rendered more agreeable to the student.” 

There remains one thought to be presented, a thought 
that was prominent in the mind of the inventor of Volapiik, 
and that those who have the fraternity of mankind at heart 
never place in the background when discussing Volapiik. 
if it is true that English unites the English, German the 
Germans, and each language those who use that language, 
the legitimate influence of Volapiik is to bind all the 
nations together in common brotherhood; and already that 
influence has been felt in significant measure in the inter- 
national correspondence, which, as a means of practice of 
the language, has been availed of, with the result of bring- 


ing into amicable association millions of people of every race 
and clime. 

















THE SPEAKER IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


BY HENRY GEORGE, JR. 





A SPEAKER is one who speaks. Why, then, is it that in 
our national House of Representatives, and in the similar 
legislative bodies of our States, the one member who does 
not speak on any question before the House is the Speaker, 
usage requiring him, should he wish to speak, to leave the 
chair, and temporarily abrogate his functions as Speaker ? 

For an answer to this question we must go back to the 
body on which the legislatures of all the English-speaking 
countries have been modelled: the British Parliament, where 
it is a primary function of the presiding member of the House 
of Commons to speak for the Commons in addressing the 
Crown. As early as Edward the Third’s time, this spokes- 
man for the House came to be addressed as “ Mr. Speaker.” 
To-day, in England, the original significance of the title is 
clearly to be seen. At the meeting of a new Parliament, 
Her Majesty, through the lords commissioners, summons 
the members of the House of Commons to the bar of the 
Peers, and signifies her pleasure that the Commons choose a 
Speaker; that is, one who may speak for them in matters 
on which she may wish to address them. The Commons 
forthwith return to their chamber, and proceed to the elec- 
tion of such a Speaker. On the following day the Speaker- 
elect, with the Commons, is summoned to the Peers, and one 
of the lords commissioners signifies Her Majesty’s approba- 
tion of the selection, who thereupon becomes Mr. Speaker. 
Then, speaking in the name of the Commons of the United 
Kingdom, Mr. Speaker lays claim to their “ancient and 
undoubted rights and privileges, and especially to freedom 
from arrest and molestation for their persons and servants ; 
to freedom of speech in debate; to free access to Her Majesty 
whenever occasion may require it; and that the most favor- 
able construction may be put on all their proceedings.” The 
House of Commons being returned to their chamber, Mr. 
Speaker reports that the Commons have been in the House 
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of Peers; when Her Majesty was pleased, by her commis- 
sioners, to approve of the choice the Commons had made of 
him to be their Speaker; and that he had in their name, and 
on their behalf, by humble petition to Her Majesty, laid claim 
to all their ancient rights and privileges, which Her Majesty 
had confirmed to them, “in as full and ample a manner as 
they have heretofore been granted or allowed by Her Majesty 
or any of her royal predecessors.” 

Adopting, as we did in the beginning, the forms of legis- 
lative procedure that had grown up in the mother country, 
we adopted with them the title of “Mr. Speaker”; and to 
the title we have clung, though its original meaning has 
gone, since the Speaker with us has no need for functions 
which the English Speaker still retains. Nor is this the 
only divergence. Indeed, there is to-day a wide difference 
in the powers wielded by English and American Speakers. 

Aside from his authority to speak for the House in pro 
forma audiences with the Crown, the English Speaker is 
simply a presiding officer. He has no power to appoint com- 
mittees, that being done by the House itself. He has no 
power to advance or to stifle bills, and can neither promote 
nor retard legislation. He is so entirely without such influ- 
ence that in case of a tie it is usual for him to give the cast- 
ing voice in such a manner as not to make the decision final, 
thereby leaving the matter to be decided by the House itself 
at a subsequent vote. He must take cognizance only of 
forms, orders, and rules. He cannot, if he would, ignore a 
new member, but must, under the rules, recognize a member 
who has not yet spoken in the House, in preference to other 
members rising at the same time. He must be rigidly just, 
knowing no party, and on his assumption of the chair must 
abandon all partisan affiliations. For instance, the present 
Speaker, Mr. Peel, who was formerly a Liberal member and 
was elected to the speakership by the last Liberal House, has 
since, as a matter of course, been re-elected by the Conserva- 
tives; and during the six or seven years of his speaker- 
ship, embracing the most exciting debates, his rulings have 
not been questioned half a dozen times. The English 
Speaker, in short, is simply a presiding officer, but a presid- 
ing officer so impartial that much questioning of his decisions 
would scandalize all England. 

The American Speaker, on the other hand, is far more than 
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a presiding officer. He appoints the committees through 
which all business must pass, and in which any measure he 
objects to may be blocked. Through the committee on rules 
he can largely define how the House shall be governed in its 
procedure, and by the exercise of his discretion he can over- 
look or refuse to recognize a member whom he does not wish 
to have speak. His influence reaches to the most trivial 
matters, and affects the whole business of the House. He is 
more potent in legislation than the vice-president, not merely 
by custom and rule, but by law, having through the com- 
mittees the shaping of the taxation bills, which the Constitu- 
tion requires shall originate in the House of Representatives. 
He is, and necessarily must be, a partisan of the most pro- 
nounced kind, the recognized leader of the dominant party 
in the House, chosen under the caucus system by a majority 
of the majority. His great purpose is to promote the policy 
of his party. He is impelled to take advantage of every 
possible circumstance, and construe every possible point 
in his party’s favor. His decisions often excite violent 
opposition ; but this he can put down by the vote of his sup- 
porters, who number a majority on the floor. He is, in fact, 
the governor, almost the master, of the popular and stronger 
branch of the national legislature —the next man in power 
to the president, and in some respects more powerful than he. 

Besides the wide difference in essentials between English 
and American Speakers, there are differences quite as wide 
as to externals: as to their dress and official actions; as to 
the idea of the dignity attaching to their respective offices ; 
as to the style in which each lives; and as to the fortune 
attending each after the service of his speakership is ended. 

The English Speaker, notwithstanding his small power, 
affects much show and pomp. His entrance into the House 
to open daily business is with form and state. He enters by 
the main lobby, heralded by criers warning all bystanders to 
uncover and be silent. In advance are the high officers of 
the House in wigs and ancient costume —the clerk, with 
sword at side; the sergeant, carrying over his shoulder the 
great golden mace, surmounted by a crown; the legal 
advisor, and the chaplain. The Speaker comes last, clad in 
a wig, black satin breeches, and a long black robe, the train 
of which is carried by a page. Costumed attendants bring 
up the rear. The procession enters the House at the main 
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door, and traverses the whole length of the chamber to the 
chair. Arrived there, the doors having been locked, and no 
strangers having been observed in any part of the House, 
the chaplain is requested to read the statutory prayers of the 
Church of England, after which the doors are opened and the 
Speaker takes up business. 

In contrast to this ancient and imposing ceremony is the 
simple manner in which the American Speaker, having far 
greater power, opens the House of Representatives. Wear- 
ing no peculiar dress, he enters the House precisely as any 
other member. At the appointed hour he quietly mounts 
to the chair, and with one rap of the gavel calls the House 
to order. He then asks the chaplain to deliver prayer, after 
which business commences. 

There is, however, in our national House of Representa- 
tives, one sole survival of the ceremony of the English House 
of Commons. As the Speaker calls the House to order, the 
sergeant-at-arms raises a silver emblem — the Roman fasces, 
carrying, however, an eagle instead of an axe,—and sets it 
in a marble column at the Speaker’s right hand, where it 
remains while the House is in session, as the English mace 
lies before the English Speaker. This is the American 
survival of the English mace; of that “bauble” which 
Cromwell, in breaking up the Long Parliament by force, 
contemptuously ordered to be taken away; and the effect 
that it produces when, at the order of the Speaker, the 
sergeant-at-arms carries it before him to quell any turbu- 
lence in the House, is a striking evidence that old forms are 
not without potency even in new America. For the effect 
the silver emblem thus produces, suggests that of a Bambino 
amid a Sicilian rabble or a sacred icon among Russian 
peasants. 

Notwithstanding the show and pomp of the English 
Speaker and the modest simplicity of the American Speaker, 
the former is held in much higher respect than the latter. 
In the English House, not only would the slightest aspersion 
on the Speaker’s actions or character be instantly and sternly 
reproved, but not even the most hardy would dare transgress 
the etiquette that forbids any one to pass between the 
Speaker and a member speaking from one of the lower 
benches, or between the Speaker and the table, or between 
the Speaker and the mace, either when it is on the table or 
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in the hands of the sergeant-at-arms. So far is this respect 
for the dignity of his office carried, that in passing to 
and from their seats, members make obeisance to the 
Speaker. 

In the American House there is no such deference to the 
Speaker. The members go in and out of the chamber, or 
move about it, without the slightest regard to him; and at 
times, at the rendering of a decision or in debate, when 
partisan feeling runs high, he is openly and bitterly assailed. 
He is to the minority on the floor, not the impassive, impar- 
tial presiding officer, but the powerful partisan, the leader 
of the majority; and he is, in consequence, often subjected 
to what, in the eyes of the English Speaker, would be brutal 
indignities. 

With the view to raising their Speaker beyond personal 
interest in legislation, the House of Commons gives him a 
salary of thirty thousand dollars, that is paid, not by annual 
vote, which might give opportunity for debate, but, like that 
of the judges of the courts, out of the consolidated fund. He 
is, moreover, provided with a splendid official residence in the 
palatial Parliament buildings; and on his retirement, usually 
after many years of service, it is thought due to the dignity 
of the office he has filled, that he should receive a yearly 
pension of twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars for the 
remainder of his life. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives receives little 
more than a fourth of the English Speaker’s salary, — eight 
thousand dollars a year, only three thousand dollars more than 
other members, —— which is paid, as is that of a doorkeeper, by 
annual vote. He has no official residence, nor is any allow- 
ance made for one, nor for any of his expenses. Custom 
gives him no claim to a re-election, even though his party 
remain in power; and he necessarily goes out when his party 
loses its majority. Neither is any provision made for his main- 
tenance after he has laid down the gavel of his speakership. 
If he have no means of his own, and shall have discharged the 
duties of his office disinterestedly, shall have been strong to 
resist bribes and temptations sure to come from the tremen- 
dous powers in his hands, he goes out a poor man, with the 
struggle for daily bread still before him. 


RATIONAL VIEWS OF HEAVEN AND HELL. 


BY REV. GEORGE ST. CLAIR, F. G. 8. 


In the imagination of the savage the future life is a pretty 
exact reflection of the present. ‘The Algonquin Indian, who 
spends his time here in hunting the beaver and the elk, 
expects that his spirit will go to happy hunting-grounds 
where it will hunt the shades of those animals, walking on 
the shades of his snowshoes over the shade of the snow. 
The Zulu Kaffirs tell us of men who have gone down by 
holes in the ground into the underworld, where mountains, 
and rivers, and all things are like those here above, and where 
a man may find his kindred who have died, for the dead live 
in their villages, and may be seen milking their cattle, which 
are, in fact, the same cattle which were killed on earth and 
have come to life anew. In these fancies of savages about 
the future life, there is no heaven such as is ordinarily con- 
ceived of, and no hell of torment, but simply a second edition 
of the earthiy life, without any more distinction of classes 
than exists in a primitive state of society on earth. 

With the Greenlanders, fancy takes a different course. 
They have hard times of it here, through the cold of their 
severe winters, and they hope for perpetual summer, with a 
superfluity of birds and fish, and of seals and reindeer, to be 
caught without any difficulty. This is a kind of heaven for 
all, hoped for because all are so badly off as to seem to 
need it. 

In a low state of savagery, men are pretty much alike, and 
differ comparatively little in condition and opportunities, so 
that we do not find among them the class distinctions which 
exist in civilized communities. But when society has begun 
to develop extremes of condition and comfort, and distine- 
tions become marked between upper and lower, richer and 
poorer, educated and ignorant, religious and irreligious, the 
like distinctions are at first assumed in the theory of the 
future life. Slaves and their chiefs are translated by death 
from one world to another, but this does not alter their re- 
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lation: the slave is still a slave, and his master continues to 
rule over him. By and by the difference between the honored 
classes and the despised classes becomes even intensified ; 
for it is imagined that the aristocrats will be still better off, 
and the abject poor will be condemned to still greater misery. 
Among the Peruvians, the Incas were to dwell in the sun as 
a glorious abode, the upper classes of society were to reside 
in the happy upper world of rest, but the common people 
were to dwell in the dark underworld, or to inhabit the bodies 
of the lower animals. The heaven of that great people, the 
Assyrians — whose creed and ideas so greatly influenced the 
Jews during the period of the Captivity — was a heaven for 
kings, conquerors, priests, diviners, and other great men, a 
happy place for the strong and successful among mankind, 
and their hell was a place for the weak and conquered ones 
as well as for the wicked. That the wicked should be sent 
there at all, even when they were not abject captives and 
poverty-stricken toilers, shows, indeed, some advance in human 
ideas. It shows that goodness and wickedness had begun to 
be distinguished from one another, and to be considered 
worthy of reward and punishment. Goodness, however, 
could only mean the possession of the qualities best approved 
at the time, and its type would be sure to change, as nations 
advanced in civilization and humanity. 

There comes, at length, a time when men begin to revere 
virtue as something better than courage, and to respect the 
qualities which deserve success, even more than those which 
sometimes attain it. Then it is that they give heaven to the 
good, and banish the wicked to hell. Being, however, still 
governed a good deal by the experiences of this world, they 
conceive the pleasures of heaven and the penalties of hell 
to be quite material in their nature, and of such sort as 
would give most delight or anguish to creatures still in the 
flesh. Hell, therefore, is pictured as a different kind of 
place according to the country of those who conceive of it. 
The Scandinavians thought of it as a cold region, dark, foul, 
and peopled with serpents. The Assyrians, on the other 
hand, believed in a hell of fire; for the Assyrians sometimes 
executed criminals and captives by throwing them into a burn- 
ing, fiery furnace, and, therefore, although in their hell the 
wretched inhabitants ordinarily fed on filth and thirsted for 
light, the worst of them were subjected to the torture of 
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fire. It thus appears that the place of fire was not co-ex- 
tensive with hell, in the theory of the Assyrians, but was 
only one special part of it. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to compare 
this Assyrian hell, with hell as it is described by Milton, or 
as it was conceived of in Europe in the Dark Ages. “ The 
agonies of hell,” says Mr. Lecky, ‘‘seemed then the central 
fact of religion and the perpetual subject of the thoughts of 
men. ‘The whole intellect of Europe was employed in illus- 
trating them. All literature, all painting, all eloquence was 
concentrated upon the same dreadful theme. By the pen of 
Dante, by the pictures that crowded every church, and the 
sermons that rang from every pulpit, the maddening terror 
was sustained. The saint was often permitted in visions to 
behold the agonies of the lost, and to recount the spectacle 
he had witnessed. He loved to tell how, by the lurid glare 
of the eternal flames, he had seen millions writhing in every 
form of ghastly suffering, their eyeballs rolling with unspeak- 
able anguish, their limbs gashed and mutilated, and quivering 
with pain, tortured by pangs that seemed ever keener by the 
recurrence, and shrieking in vain for mercy to an unpitying 
heaven. Hideous beings of dreadful aspect and of fantastic 
forms hovered around, mocking them amid their torments, cast- 
ing them into cauldrons of boiling brimstone, or inventing new 
tortures more subtle and more refined. Amid all this a sul- 
phur stream was ever seething, feeding, and intensifying the 
waves of fire. There was no respite, no alleviation, no hope. 
The tortures were ever varied in their character, and they 
never palled for a moment upon the sense. Sometimes, it was 
said, the flames while retaining their intensity withheld their 
light. A shroud of darkness covered the scene, but a cease- 
less shriek of anguish attested the agonies that were below.” 

This was in the Middle Ages; and this was what Shakes- 
peare called “the everlasting bonfire.” More recently — 
much more recently, only a few years ago— Rev. Dr. T. 
DeWitt Talmage described the descent of Jesus Christ 
into hell, and sought to show us the same hell as that of 
the Middle Ages. «Jesus Christ,” he said, “not only told us 
that there was a hell, but he went into it. He walked down 
the fiery steps. He stepped off the bottom rung of the long 
ladder of despair. He descended into hell. He put his 
bare foot on the hottest coal of the fiercest furnace. He 
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explored the darkest den of eternal midnight, and then he 
came forth lacerated, and sacrificed, and bleeding, and mauled 
by the hands of fiercest excruciation, to cry out to all the ages, 
‘I have paid the price for all those who would make me their 
substitute. By my piled-up groans, by my omnipotent 
agony, { demand the rescue of all those who will give up sin 
and trust in me.’” We cannot help asking whether Dr. 
Talmage did not get his ideas from the Romanist writers of 
the Dark Ages, and whether the description may not have 
been elaborated by them from the material supplied by 
heathen Assyrians and Greeks ? 

The vulgar conception of hell is neither rational nor Scrip- 
tural; and the vulgar conception of heaven is no better 
founded. The “common people” conceive of heaven as a 
place above us, to be reached by mounting, and forget that 
if we ascended from the earth at midnight, we should travel 
in a direction almost diametrically opposite to that which 
would be taken at noon. People think of hell as being below 
us, and picture Satan as a being with horns and a cloven-foot, 
something like the Greek divinity Pan. In the hell of the 
popular imagination the fire which has power to destroy soul 
and body does not destroy, but causes endless pain; and in 
the heaven where happy spirits are to dwell there is to be no 
variety of occupation to relieve the tedium. When we are 
children, at any rate, we get imbued with these traditional 
notions. Later on, we, perhaps, try to modify them into 
some rational shape, less contradictory and more scientific. 
And if we think deeply upon the subject, we become bur- 
dened by the feeling that the actual torment of burning, or 
any mental anguish which could justly be described by such 
a figure, is too cruel a torture to inflict upon any but the 
very worst, and that even in their case it would be wrong to 
continue it for very long. No crimes committed by a finite 
creature, in the short years of his earthly life, would justify 
excruciating torture continued forever. And that the tor- 
ments should be instituted and mercilessly maintained by the 
God and Father whose name is Love, seems contradictory 
and incredible. 

Now, since we cannot avoid having views or opinions upon 
this subject, and we find that we were educated in traditional 
views which cannot be defended, which are indeed dishonor- 
ing to God, and repugnant to the best feelings of the human 
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heart, let us courageously take the matter in hand, and reason 
our way to truer and better conclusions. If we give up the 
traditional belief, it is not necessary to take refuge in agnos- 
ticism ; and perhaps utter agnosticism on the subject is, for 
most minds, impossible. We may expect to be told that 
we can only speculate about the unseen world, and vainly 
try to guess the features of an undiscovered country, which 
no traveller returns to describe to us. But this objection is 
not conclusive. A few years ago, this argument, from want 
of experience, was rather foolishly used. Dean Stanley, 
Canon Farrar, and other lights of the Church, had been 
preaching and writing in favor of ‘the larger hope,” or, at all 
events, against the probability of future punishment being of 
eternal duration. Dr. Talmage, in his zeal for the traditional 
view, declared that as these teachers had never been to the 
eternal world, they were not in a position to deny the exist- 
ence of hell. It might have been retorted, that as Dr. 
Talmage had not visited the world of spirits, either, he was not 
qualified to assert the existence of hell, or of heaven, either. 
And it might have been added, that the onus of proof rests 
upon him who makes the assertion. Dr. Talmage resorts to 
Scripture, and says that the geography of the eternal world is 
there described so plainly, that we might as well deny the 
existence of Constantinople or Moscow. Here he unfortunately 
falls into that loose reasoning which may mislead the thought- 
less, but cannot command the respect of a logical mind, for he 
ignores the fact that from Moscow and Constantinople trav- 
ellers do return. Nor does he bear in mind that many of his 
brother ministers, quite as learned, and, perchance, far deeper 
and profounder students, greater than he, and whose piety 
and orthodoxy are as undoubted, fail to find the doctrine 
of endless torment in the Scripture. Dr. R. W. Dale, of 
Birmingham, and Rev. Edward White, of London, under- 
stand the Scriptures to teach that the wicked shall die a 
second death,— death meaning the actual extinction of con- 
scious being, while believers in Christ receive eternal life, 
as the gift of God. Mr. Jukes, and writers of his school, 
not only disbelieve in everlasting punishment for the wicked, 
but look for their eventual restitution through the loving 
solicitude of the Great Shepherd, who goes after every 
wandering sheep “until he finds it.” But what need is 
there to cite opinions beyond those of Dean Stanley and 
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Archdeacon Farrar? Dr. Talmage thought them unquali- 
fied to deny eternal punishment, on the ground that they had 
not been to the other world and come back; but their 
doctorship of divinity was surely as good as his, and their 
knowledge of Scripture as great. 

Seeing, then, that the doctors differ, we may be forgiven if 
we venture to study the question for ourselves. We are 
encouraged thereto by the Apostle Paul, who says,— “ In 
understanding be men,” and who sets us the example of 
reasoning from the Scriptures to deduce conclusions which 
do not appear on the surface. In reasoning from the Bible, 
however, if we are content to begin there, we must not set 
any narrow bounds to our inquiry. If we use the New Tes- 
tament alone, we shall not get to the bottom of this question ; 
and even when we take in the Old Testament as well, if we 
go not beyond it we shall fail to properly comprehend the 
subject. Just as the New Testament is not to be understood 
without Moses, so neither is Moses to be understood without 
his predecessors. And if the Jews, at various periods, were 
also subject to side influences from Egyptians, Babylonians, 
and Greeks, we must go to those nations to learn what they 
believed, and why. This course is the more imperative and 
important, because not only does Orthodoxy follow too much 
the Babylonian rule and make distinctions after death on the 
general lines of distinctions in this life, but the expectation 
of a broad difference to be made at the Judgment Day, and 
continued forever, has led the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England to draw sharp dividing lines here. If 
the heretic is doomed to be burned hereafter, what harm is 
there in burning him at once? And if the unbaptized per- 
son is unentitled to enter heaven, why not keep him outside 
the Church, treat him as a heathen, and deny him Christian 
burial ? 

Apart from Scripture, there have been two sources of the 
belief in a future life, the first appearing among savages, and 
the second among advanced nations, like the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The savage believes that every man has another self, a 
double, or wraith, or ghost, which leaves the body during sleep, 
and wanders forth into strange lands and meets with adventures 
among strange peoples. Does he not wake up from sleep 
and recollect that he has seen comrades and parents known 
to be dead and buried? Has he not, during the night, con- 
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versed with them, joined with them in the hunt, sat down 
with them to the feast, even to the wild cannibal banquet? 
Yes, the savage mistakes his dreams for realities. He is per- 
suaded that his spirit has been in the places where it seemed 
to be, and he is convinced that the dead still live because he 
has seen them in his sleep. This foundation for his belief 
explains his entire theory of the future life. He regards 
that life as being very much like the present, because he so 
dreams of it; and human fancy, in dreams, can, of course, 
only build with the materials furnished by the waking experi- 
ence. Hence the fathers and friends of the dreamer engage 
in hunting and fishing, as was their wont. Their life has to 
be sustained by food, and from this it is inferred that offer- 
ings of meat and drink will be acceptable to them. Their 
interest in their tribe continues, they are still powerful to 
render service or to do mischief, and so they must be pro- 
pitiated. 

But the theory of the future life, as it existed among the 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, or the Greeks, when those nations 
had become civilized, had a very different origin, and carried 
with it very different ideas. Those peoples may have had 
savages for their ancestors, and in that case they may have 
received the savage ideas by tradition and inheritance; but if 
so, there came a time when new ideas sprung up and crowded 
the old ones out. Those peoples, living much in the open 
air, watched the courses of the stars, as well as the daily 
journey of the sun, and were greatly impressed with the slow, 
sure changes which they observed. The sun sank down 
every night as into a grave — yes, surely he was received 
into the earth itself — and yet he came up again, with renewed 
strength, on the opposite side of the horizon. Some of the 
stars and constellations disappeared from the heavens for 
months, and some even for ages, and yet after the shorter or 
the longer period they rose again, out of the earth or out of 
the sea, on the other side. Where had they been to, all those 
months or ages? They were deities who ruled the destinies 
of this world, and they were adored by the mortals whose 
fate they controlled, and yet they were subject to the decree 
of fate themselves; they went down into darkness and their 
worshippers had to mourn their loss. But in the fulness of 
time they enjoyed a resurrection, and the confidence of those 
who trusted in them was justified, How natural it was to 
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suppose that their worshippers, when they sank into the 
grave at the end of their short human life, went down in 
spirit form into the West, and would, by and by, be ac- 
corded a glorious resurrection in the East, when the revolv- 
ing heavens and the circling years brought about the end of 
the age! 

But where had those stellar divinities been to, and what 
had been their experience? They h&d been to the nether 
heavens, and so, doubtless, the spirit of the human creature 
would go to the nether earth, the under-world. The one 
place was Tartarus and the other was Hades; and Tartarus 
was as much below Hades as the heavens are high above the 
earth. Hades simply means the unseen; and it was because 
the ancients never circumnavigated the globe and had not 
seen what’ was on the other side, that they imagined the 
strange things they did concerning it. The Egyptians had 
among their sacred writings a Book of the Dead, which de- 
scribed the soul’s adventures after death. The Greeks, we 
know, spoke of Hades as a kingdom ruled by Pluto, and 
placed it where Hercules, Theseus and others could visit the 
shades of the dead. The under-world was a joyless place, 
and the condition of the ghosts was a waiting state, interme- 
diate between death and judgment. At the end of the cycle 
of time they would have a resurrection, and their final fate 
would be decided. Meantime, in anticipation of their final 
doom, it was held by the Greeks —if we may trust an essay 
attributed to Josephus—that the spirits in Hades were 
divided already, the just from the unjust, and a great gulf 
fixed between them. 

Now, with the knowledge we-possess of the origin of this 
set of beliefs, among the Greeks or among the Egyptians, we 
see clearly that their theory was an unfounded one —as 
much so as that of the Indian or the Negro who builds upon 
what he sees in his dreams. The voyages of Magellan, and 
Francis Drake, and Captain Cook, showed convincingly that 
the earth is a globe which can be circumnavigated, and that 
on the other side there are islands and seas, and above your 
head in those parts the blue heavens, and not a dark abyss. 
Through these discoveries Hades is chased away, and Tar- 
tarus is dissipated, and the great theory of the ancient heathen 
nations about heaven and hell is exploded. 

Let us turn now to the Hebrew Scriptures. It is very re- 
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markable that Moses, who was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, does not give the Israelites any theory of a future 
life — neither the Egyptian theory nor any other. But in 
later books of the Bible the under-world is again and again 
referred to, in ways which imply'that certain beliefs were 
current and common in respect to it. The place of the dead 
is called Sheol, aterm which may mean “ covered ” or hidden, 
and therefore unseen, like the Greek Hades. In its general 
character, also, it seems to bear a close resemblance to Hades. 
It is the under-world ; and accordingly Jacob, anticipating 
death, expects to ** go down to Sheol to his son mourning.” 
In the Revised Version we have the word Sheol preserved un. 
translated in this passage, instead of the word “ grave, ” which 
did not fairly represent it. It is the same word which in 
other passages has been rendered “hell.” But we may infer 
that if so good a man as Jacob expected to go to Sheol, and 
to find there so innocent a youth as Joseph, it was a place to 
which the spirits of the righteous descended as well as the 
spirits of the wicked. The witch of Endor sees the ghost of 
Samuel ascending out of the earth, because Sheol is down 
below. According to the prophetical writers, proud kings 
like Pharaoh, or the king of Assyria, were to be brought down 
to Sheol; that is to say, they were to die, and then, as a 
matter of course, they would go to Sheol. So it was not a 
place for good people only, nor yet for bad people exclusively, 
but for the spirits of all men alike. Hezekiah had a great 
disinclination to go thither, and according to the Psalmists, 
the dead had no opportunity of praising God. 

The Hebrew Sheol, being an abode for the spirits of all, 
without distinction, may seem to bear some resemblance to 
the future world of the Africans, in which there is no place 
of torment such as Christians conceive of when they speak of 
hell. Probably the Hebrews were not accustomed to describe 
a place of torment until they had been in contact with the 
Babylonians and learned of them. But even in such books 
as Ezra, Nehemiah, and such other Old Testament books as 
were written after the Captivity, we fail to find anything 
like the orthodox Christian hell. 

When we come to the New Testament we seem to be sud- 
denly introduced to a new state of things. But this is 
because there was a period of some four hundred years be- 
tween Malachi and Matthew, during which time the Jews 
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were greatly influenced by the Greeks. The Greek world 
of the dead was, as we have seen, the under-world, with 
Hades, or the unseen part of the earth, for deceased human 
beings, and Tartarus, or the unseen part of the heavens, 
for dethroned divinities or fallenangels. All the shades of the 
dead went to Hades, where Pluto, a god dark and gloomy, 
ruled like an infernal Zeus, sitting upon a throne with his 
consort Persephone. Homer’s heroes slain in battle went to 
Hades, of course; and seeing that the region was on the face 
of the globe, though on the under side of it, Ulysses was 
able to reach it in his ship. In the New Testament we 
seem to have the Greek Hades with but little alteration. 
Capernaum, the city exalted to heaven, is to be brought 
down to Hades. In Hades the rich man lifted up his eyes, 
being in torments; but Lazarus and Abram are there also, 
and they are notin torments. Jesus Christ, when he died, 
descended into Hades, not to suffer agonies as the substitute 
for sinners, but because it was the common receiving house 
for all who gave up the ghost. According to Josephus, 
while there was only one way of descent into Hades, there 
were two divisions when you arrived there, and the souls of 
the righteous were conducted to the right, while those of the 
wicked were taken to the left, into the neighborhood of a 
lake of five. They were not cast into the lake as yet, but 
they could feel its hot vapor and anticipate their doom. The 
real hell was thus conceived of as only one locality in Hades, 
and it seems to be the place called Gehenna. 

But this word Gehenna reveals a curious history. Just 
outside the walls of Jerusalem was a ravine deep and nar- 
row, not originally an unpleasant place. Before the days of 
Joshua it seems to have belonged to a wealthy family named 
Hinnom, and it was called the valley of the sons of Hin- 
nom —that is, in Hebrew, Giil-Hinnom or Ge-Henna. On 
a neighboring hill Solomon built an altar for the worship of 
Molech, a fire-god, in whose rites part of the observance was 
to pass sons and daughters through a fire, in fact, to sacrifice 
children as burnt offerings. This horrid ritual was chiefly 
practised in a part of the valley called Tophet. Several 
later monarchs, such as Ahaz and Manasseh, kept up this 
abominable worship, and it was continued more or less for 
centuries. At length, King Josiah, the reformer, destroyed 
the altars in Tophet, and in order to put the people out of 
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conceit with the place as a place proper for worship of any 
kind, scattered human bones about, thus polluting the ground 
and making it ceremonially unclean. After this desecration 
of Tophet the carcasses of animals were thrown there to rot, 
and the dead bodies of criminals. All the corruption of the 
city was also thrown into it, and it became a cess-pool for 
sewage and the common sink for all filth. Then, it is said, 
great fires were lighted and kept blazing, to burn the refuse 
and neutralize the stench. Yet since the heat of the fires did 
not scorch every spot, swarms of worms and maggots infested 
the corrupting carcasses and were never absent. It was a 
place where the worm died not, and the fire was not 
quenched. Nothing more horrible could be imagined by a 
Dante or a Doré. And so when the poets and prophets of 
those days — the moral teachers of their time — desired to 
picture a place of future punishment, they could find no bet- 
ter symbol, no fitter imagery, than that supplied by the 
dreadful and loathsome suburban ravine. The future prison 
of the wicked should be a ghostly and ghastly Gehenna, a 
place of stench and of quenchless fire. The Talmud writ- 
ers said that the mouth of hell was in this polluted ravine. 
“There are two palm trees in the valley of Hinnom, be- 
tween which a smoke ariseth . . . and this is the door of 
Gehenna.”’ 

Gehenna, however, was only a part of Hades, as the Black 
Country is only a part of England. All the dead went to 
Hades, but only the wicked to Gehenna. Paradise as well 
as Gehenna was said to be in Hades. But observe! none of 
the wicked souls were cast into the lake of fire as yet, and 
none of the righteous were yet in heaven. They were all 
waiting for the judgment day. Hades was an intermediate 
world and condition between the earthly life and the final 
dwelling-place. At the end of the age —at the conclusion 
of the astronomical cycle — there was to be a resurrection of 
the dead, and a general judgment of mankind, followed by 
rewards and-punishments. Hades, having served its tempo- 
rary purpose as a waiting-room or hall of remand, was not to 
exist forever, but to be cast into the lake of fire, impossible 
as that operation might seem. Even the burning lake was 
not to be everlasting, for the Jewish idea was that the fire 
would one day be put out. There was no everlasting damna- 
tion. Even when the sinner got into such a hell as Gehenna, 
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there was but two fingers’ breadth between hell and heaven; 
and if he repented sincerely, the gates of everlasting bliss 
would spring open to him. Again, the Jews said that the 
wicked would suffer in Gehenna for twelve months only. 

We see, then, how easy it was for the early Christians to 
conceive that the soul of Christ descended into Hades, with- 
out entering the place of torment; and how easily he might, 
when in Hades, preach to the spirits imprisoned in Gehenna. 
Nor was the preaching necessarily in vain, as it would be if 
there were “*no repentance in the grave, nor pardon offered 
to the dead.” It must have appeared quite reasonable to the 
Jews to pray for the dead, as they actually did, and do, and 
as all Christians were accustomed to do down to the time of 
the Protestant Reformation. 

Jesus Christ, in his parables and elsewhere, appears to 
assume the truth of that theory of the future life, which was 
currently taught and commonly accepted by the Jews of his 
time; but I see no difficulty in this. It does not settle 
the question whether that theory was divinely revealed and 
true, or whether it was fabricated and founded in mistake. 
Nor need it lead us to consider the question of Christ’s 
own knowledge, whether limited or as large as Omnisci- 
ence. Christ had always a moral end in view, and it 
was not his purpose to question these doctrines, or to teach 
anew geography of heaven and hell. In the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus the lesson is that the rich Pharisees, 
even through respectable and respected, will find themselves 
in the wrong place if they neglect the claims of the poor 
and forget the duty of benevolence. Whatever penalty the 
future world has in store for sinners will be inflicted upon 
such selfish beings, who should have learned sympathy and 
brotherliness from Moses and the prophets. In the parable 
of the tares and the wheat, Christ does not want chiefly to 
say that the tares shall be bound up in bundles and burned,— 
that is only a passing expression, referring to the usual 
destiny of actual tares — but his lesson is that both should 
be suffered to grow together till the harvest. There were 
those who desired to burn heretics at once, but Christ said, 
* Nay, be not so confident that you know who the wicked 
people are —if you try to root out the heretics or the wicked, 
you will root out good people along with them!” Once 
more, in the description of the last judgment (which is a 
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parable also) the Great Teacher does not want to declare that 
some shall go away into punishment and some into life — for 
his hearers believed that already. What he wishes to em- 
phasize is the truth that whatever punishment is in store for 
wrong-doers, the people who may expect to suffer are those 
who have been selfish and unbrotherly, who have neglected 
to feed the hungry, and to visit the sick. 

There are two things, then, which ought to be clear to us. 
One is that the New Testament doctrine is not that which is 
commonly preached from Protestant pulpits to-day. The 
second is that the New Testament does not introduce a new 
doctrine or reveal a new truth on these subjects, but leaves 
the current doctrine of the Jews undisturbed, without com- 
mendation and without condemnation. Further, that Jewish 
doctrine was heathen in its origin, and has no special claim 
to be regarded as a divine revelation. Consequently, it 
would not be an unpardonable sin should we be led to differ 
from it, or compelled to reject it altogether. And we cer- 
tainly cannot receive it in its entirety, for if there were no 
moral reasons against it, there is this physical objection, which 
must be fatal, that the progress of geographical discovery 
has chased Hades away from that antipodal region where it 
was supposed to be. Magellan and Drake have sailed round 
the world, and we know it to be a terraqueous globe. Itis not 
gloomy on the other side, nor dreadful with lakes of fire. The 
ancient theory of the future world was founded in ignorance 
and developed through misconceptions. The Egyptians did not 
know where the soul would go to after death. The Babylon- 
ians had never circumnavigated the globe. The Greeks, — 
whose wise men knew the astronomical origin and basis, and 
taught it in their mysteries—in the very act of imparting 
the knowledge confessed their ignorance. The Jews pos- 
sessed no originating genius, but borrowed their views and 
their doctrines. Our Norse and Saxon ancestors, from 
whom we have derived ideas which we wrongly imagine to 
be scriptural, were not better informed than the ancients. I 
mean no disparagement to them, and no disparagement to 
the ancients. What could they know about that undis- 
covered country? 

We must confess our ignorance of the locality of the abode 
of spirits. In every-day speech, heaven is above and hell 
beneath ; but to the student of astronomy “down” and “up” 
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have no such meaning as indicates definite direction. As to 
the nature of heaven, we call it a celestial city, or a paradise 
of bliss —figures of speech, and not consistent with one 
another — while heaven-built walls and pearly gates, a river 
of life, and a tree bearing twelve kinds of fruit, are all material 
conceptions. When we sing of the employments of the saints 
in the New Jerusalem we assume that 
** Congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end.” 

But if this were really the case, it is questionable whether 
their happiness could last forever. The terms in which we 
describe heaven lead our children to ask if they may not be 
let out sometimes if they behave themselves and are very 
good. One innocent girl hoped that she might have a little 
devil to play with her; and another that she might be allowed 
to visit hell sometimes on a Saturday afternoon. Our heaven 
is not attractive to children, because it has no real joy in it; 
and a joyless heaven is a contradiction in terms. Apparently 
our conceptions and speculations are no nearer the truth than 
those of the ancients. 

Perhaps, however, if we confine ourselves to principles 
and avoid venturing into descriptive details, we may begin 
to discern the outlines of the future world dimly, yet with 
sufficient clearness for our present needs. 

In the first place, then, notwithstanding the great stride 
upward which the soul may take, and the wider world into 
which it is born, it seems reasonable to assume a continuity 
between this world and that, and to believe that the future 
is the natural continuation and consequence of the present 
out of which it grows. We cannot become learned without 
a process of learning, and processes require time for their 
working out. I knew of a schoolboy who got tired of his 
place in the lowest class, and one day walked into a higher 
class as though inadvertently; but this move did not make 
him suddenly more scholarly. Neither can there be any 
sudden change from wickedness to goodness, any immediate 
ripening of the sinner into the saint. Now, evil conduct and 
good conduct are accompanied by corresponding states of 
mind and feeling, suitable for such companionship, and which 
may be described as miserable and happy, or tending in 
those directions. And these two opposite courses of conduct 
are continually bringing results which are so much in keep- 
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ing with them that we say, “As aman makes his bed he 
must lie on it.” ‘He who sows to the wind reaps the 
whirlwind,” or, in the words of St. Paul, “ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” That is to say, there 
is a law ef cause and consequence at work, bringing on 
appropriate result, in the train of every act, and ensuring in 
the long run retribution or reward according to a person’s 
deserts. We may reasonably suppose that this law con- 
tinues to operate when we pass beyond the veil, and that, 
in accordance with it, “every one shall receive the deeds 
done in the body, according to that which he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” Punishment thus comes home 
to the wrong-doer, in a natural way, in a manner appropriate 
and a degree sufficient. Surely, then, a just Judge will not 
inflict any fiery torments besides. The sense of justice with 
which the Creator has endowed us, forbids us to believe in 
eternal tortures inflicted for finite offences. And the law of 
natural penalty seems to render unnecessary, in the future 
world, the lash of the jailer which is sometimes useful in 
this. 

On the other hand, the natural penalties will have to be 
borne by the wrong-doer himself. They are not like fines 
which can be paid by another, or remitted and passed over. 
One man may pretend to be guilty instead of another, but 
he cannot actually take his place and feel the pains of 
remorse for sins which he has not committed. Nor can the 
man who seeks to buy the service feel himself to be really 
cleansed in conscience, and innocent. Among the Moham- 
medans of Turkey it is considered meritorious to make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and the man who has gone through 
this pious toil receives the title of Hadj, and is allowed the 
distinction of wearing a green turban. In the streets of 
Constantinople I saw gentlemen wearing this badge of pious 
zeal; but I learned that they were persons who had never 
seen Mecéa in their lives, but, being rich, had paid poorer 
persons to go through the toilsome journey for them. This 
vicarious merit is recognized by the ignorant Turk, and we 
Englishmen and Americans smiled at its folly ; yet there 
were clergymen amongst us who were preachers of vicarious 
merit themselves ! 

The retribution or reward which recompenses all our actions 
and resolves, all our leanings and longings, begins to come 
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at once, although some of the consequential results take time 
to develop. ‘ Virtue is its own reward” through the satis- 
faction that accompanies it, although other rewards may 
follow when the drama of our deeds reaches its last act. 
Vice is a blunder for which the vicious person pays dearly, 
and the first instalment of the payment is due and demanded 
at once. There is no long waiting for judgment, and no 
very long waiting for punishment. It is unnecessary, there- 
fore, to suppose a long sleep after death; there is no appar- 
ent need to assume an intermediate state between death and 
judgment, and no reason to anticipate a Great Assize, with 
public trial and sentence. 

Still, when we reject the idea of an intermediate state, in 
the sense of the Greek Hades or the Roman Catholic Purga- 
tory, we are not obliged to accept the common belief of two 
states only, and two places,— Heaven and Hell. Rather we 
are induced to expect as much variety in the next life, as in 
the present. The characters and lives of men differ end- 
lessly, and it is impossible to classify them justly, as simply 
black and white without intermediate shades. Our judges 
do not find the deeds and deserts of prisoners to be so easily 
distinguishable and so markedly different, that only acquittal 
on the one hand and the gallows on the other, suggests itself 
as fair treatment. The crimes differ, the provocations and 
temptations have been various, the nature was weak or 
strong. In many instances, there were extenuating circum- 
stances, which deserve to weigh with the jury more or less. 
And so the punishments have to be of all degrees of severity. 
Equally true is it, that the merits of virtuous people differ 
endlessly, and shade into one another. Mankind are not 
divisible into angels and devils, simply; and probably all 
human creatures have in their composition a little of both. 

I have been writing of the immediate future, following 
upon death. But in the world to come, whereof we speak, 
we must suppose there will be progress. There is a verse in 
one of our hymns : — 

«“ Just as a tree cut down, that fell 
To north or southward, there it lies ; 

So man departs to heaven or hell 
Fixed in the state in which he dies.” 

But to be fixed in an unchangeable state is to be stiff and 
dead. The hymn goes on to say : — 
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«“ There’s no repentance in the grave 
Nor pardon offered to the dead.” 

But this is a modern and unreasonable theory into which 
Protestants rushed, at the Reformation, in their revulsion 
against Popery. Even the tree that falls begins to undergo 
change, and in its decay becomes fertilizing and useful. 
Nothing remains long in the same state, and especially not 
any living being. While we live at all, whether in this life 
or the next, we must either advance or recede. And we do 
not expect to recede, for all analogy suggests the probability 
of progress —in knowledge, in goodness, and in happiness. 
Although, therefore, we have rejected the belief in an inter- 
mediate state, in the sense of a great waiting hall between 
earth and heaven, we may regard every stage which the 
advancing spirit reaches as being intermediate between what 
it is leaving behind and what it is approaching, or stretching 
forth to reach. It need not be a purgatorial condition, and 
yet it may be educative, and not without purifying influences 
and elevating power. 

In this continual advance which all human spirits may 
look forward to, it is only natural that some should be before 
and beyond others. Those who have attained spiritual 
excellence here, and those who passed to the heavenly world 
centuries ago, can hardly be expected to lag in their progress 
in order that inferior souls and after-comers may keep step 
with them. We are apt to think of our children who have 
died as being children still—babes eternally, growing no 
older in that world. Or if we think of them as growing to 
manhood and womanhood, yet when we apply the thought 
of increasing age to David and to Abraham, who left us so 
long ago, we seem on the borders of some ridiculous absurdity. 
But analogy suggests that as we grow old here, and then die, 
to be born again into a higher world — which may be only 
like going to sleep, to rise refreshed in the morning —so per- 
haps after spending a second day of existence in the first 
heaven, we’ may die to that and wake up young and refreshed 
in another heaven above it—and so on, and on, and on, 
through the cycles of eternity. 

When I was a child there was a picture in Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress which puzzled me; for Christian was on his 
way to the celestial city, that city was in the skies, and 
the wicket gate itself was on the top of a high hill. I was 
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told that I ought to become a pilgrim too, for only those 
who imitated Christian would get to heaven, and yet I could 
not, anywhere around the horizon, see the stairway or the 


a path. I remember being really anxious about it for some 
time. When I became a man I exchanged that childish per- 
plexity for another, and asked in all seriousness the question, ‘ 


How did the risen Jesus ascend into heaven, with his body of 
flesh and bones? Saint Luke's first readers would not think 
the story at all incredible. Heaven was above, Hades was 
beneath, the earth was a sort of mid-way story, and all 
things were possible in the way of miracle. The law of 
gravitation was not thought about; nor the coldness of the 
air in the upper regions, nor the difficulty of breathing in a 
thin and rarefied atmosphere. But in this scientific age we 
see difficulties in these directions and in others. Must we not 
seek refuge in Saint Paul’s words and say, “Though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet, henceforth we know 
him that way no more.” We need not feel concerned to 
| know what became of the fleshly body of Christ, for we are 

satisfied that his spirit went to be with God, and those who 
tread in the Master’s footsteps here will find themselves im 
his neighborhood hereafter. It was enough comfort to Christ 
in dying to know that he was going to the Father; and that 
same comfort may be ours. 











THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND SOME OF ITS 
LEADERS. 


BY ANNIE L. DIGGS. 


IT is patent to most informed and thoughtful persons that 
the civilized world is entering an epoch of great magnitude. 
The history of great periods of upheaval and of readjustment 
shows that the masses of people who are affected, and who 
participate in them, are far from being cognizant of their 
scope and magnitude. 

It is only after great events and great changes of front 
have receded from contemporary vision, that they are seen 
in their proper perspective. Then the most commonplace 
student of history accepts as a matter of course their great 
achievements, and acknowledges an epoch. 

Luther hurled his inkstand; and the objective point, 
the campaign issue, for the masses of his reformers was the 
prevention of the sale of indulgences. Now even the school 
children know that the great battle for religious freedom was 
then fought and won for mankind for all time to come. 

But a small per cent of the marshalled hosts of to-day 
know that they are drawn in battle array for the mighty 
conflict which is to change front for the world’s producers 
for all time to come, and to win for the toiles conditions 
under which they may enjoy a just share of their own 
creations. 

The masses of our present reformers have their objective 
points, their campaign issues, — “ The Sub-Treasury,” “ The 
Hill Banking System,” and what not,—for which they will 
cast ballot. But history readers a century hence will per- 
ceive that Eternal Justice fought and won a victory for the 
hitherto suppressed and helpless toilers. 

This must be true, because the people of this planet have 
been for long time accumulating data for a new science, 
which is now struggling for birth, and there must needs 
be receptive conditions for the new truths. There must 
needs be a clearing away of obstacles, that the new activities 
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may play freely. This discontent, this pressure of poverty, 
this pained consciousness of deprivation, are parts of the pro- 
cess of the pushing power in nature endeavoring to put aside 
obstructions which stand in the path of progress. There is a 
superior science, which teaches soul supremacy, impatient to 
be recognized, that it may play its beneficent part with human- 
kind. Abundant data of this higher science are awaiting 
classification; but as yet only a small number of trained 
minds are competent to receive and assimilate and make 
practical the new science, after it shall have come. Hence 
the masses must have chance for larger mental growth. The 
millions must be released from the absolute tyranny of the 
bread-and-shelter struggle. Their environment must give 
larger opportunity for the development of the individual than 
now exists or can exist under the anti-individualism of the 
world-old competitive system. 

The whole earth is instinct with the coming change. The 
very trees of the forest are alive with gladness. The waters 
of the sea are sounding delight that the time is so near for 
creating conditions which will make humanity receptive to 
the influx of the oncoming flood of spiritual truth. The labor 
reform means all this. 

The laborers who are in the pinch of discomfort from con- 
ditions constantly growing harder, have summed up the situa- 
tion, and declare that tne thing called politics has to do 
with the case. They demand readjustment. The farmer 
people were a long time locating the difficulty, but their 
years of inquiry in institutes, clubs, granges, and alliances 
have turned on the light, and there is deep conviction and 
settled purpose that more of justice shall be dispensed. 

The smaller clubs and bodies of student farmers came to- 
gether two years ago at St. Louis. It was curious, even beau- 
tiful, to note the coincidence of conclusion from remote 
centres. There had been spontaneous generation at various 
points. The several separate organizations then and there con- 
solidated. The men of the farms and the men of the mills and 
mines joined forces. The movement gained great momen- 
tum. Nothing can stand before it, because the time is come. 
The purpose for which was all this preparation must be 
attained. The quickened race conscience will no longer be 
at ease while hunger and cold torment the millions. This 
new conscience is revolting against the doctrine of blessed-be- 
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drudgery for the other half. Blessed-be-drudtery is vicious. 
Drudgery has produced misshapen images, sad caricatures, 
and hovels instead of temples for the indwelling master — 
the soul. The sacrilegious prayer for contentment in what- 
ever station in life it has pleased God to call us, has multi- 
plied sycophants and bred sinners. No man should drudge. 
All men should labor. 

The farmers and other laborers are not asking much at the 
first. They are conservative, patient, willing that conditions 
shall evolve. But these first demands as to land, money, 
and transportation they will have; and, following these, such 
other good things as shall be seen men need wherewith to 
make them better men. 

It is known and said of American politics, that our best 
men, as to brain and character, are not the dominant factor. 
The men of best manhood, who would give large, true service 
rather than engage in schemes and intrigues, are barred out 
of official life. The office-holding class and the corporation- 
serving press have always heretofore addressed the farmers as 
the “solid yeomanry,” “bone and sinew” of the country. 
These same farmers, now threatening to cast their own 
ballots, are become “old hayseed Socialists,” and accused of 
seeking class legislation. Whereas once the farmer men 
admired and obeyed, they now think and will act —a great 
crime. What presumption, for men whose sole legitimate 
political function should be to vote, to turn dictators, and 
instruct their business agents, the office-holding class, as to 
legislation which they consider necessary ! 

Those interested in holding on to the existing political and 
social order have sought by all possible means to discredit, 
underrate, misreport, and even falsify and malign the men 
who are prominent in voicing the aroused thought and deter- 
mination of the laboring people. Every effort has been made 
to create a feeling of distrust in them, and to prejudice popu- 
lar sentiment by styling them unlettered demagogues, whose 
crude and impractical demands would bring chaos and ruin to 
a prosperous nation. 

If personal experience and observation count in educa- 
tion, then surely the leaders in the Farmers’ Alliance are 
equipped with the most direct and practical education bearing 
on the measures which that great body of laborers seeks to 


gain, 





Cc. W. MACUNE MARION CANNON. 
H. L. LOUCKS. L.. F. LIVINGSTON 
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Foremost among those who have a right to be ranked as 
specialists, and hence pre-eminently fit to direct, is the presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, that 
national organization which, within the past two years, has 
shaken the political world from centre to circumference. 


PRESIDENT L. L. POLK. 


Colonel L. L. Polk was born in 1837, in Anson County, North 
Carolina. His schooling was received at a little log school- 
house in the neighborhood of his father’s farm. Ten months 
at Davidson College, North Carolina, completed his school 
life. In 1860 he was sent to the legislature from his native 
county, and was a member of that body during the intense 
excitement of the secession period. He made a gallant fight 
against withdrawal from the Union, and his was the last 
Union speech made in Anson County. But when the inevi- 
table came, he joined the ranks, and went into the army. 
When the war began, Colonel Polk owned his home and thirty 
slaves. Returning from defeat, he went to work to cultivate 
his farm. His wife did the work of the house. She spun 
and wove the suit of clothes which he wore to the Re- 
construction Convention, at Raleigh, to which he was elected 
by a large majority over an exceedingly popular candidate. 
This convention repudiated the Confederate debt, endorsed 
the abolition of slavery, and in all ways turned toward the 
future with hénest purpose to become loyal citizens of a 
reunited nation, and restore prosperity to the State. For sev- 
eral years following the war, Colonel Polk was without help. 
He did his own blacksmithing and carpenter work, and with 
his own hands held the plow. From this practical work, 
he turned his attention to the relation of the farmer to the 
business world. He became a careful student of the eco- 
nomic side of agriculture. He was instrumental in secur- 
ing the establishment of the State Agricultural Department 
of North Carolina, and was made the first commissioner of 
agriculture, a position which he held until 1880. 

Colonel Polk was a leading spirit at grange meetings, and 
a large organizer of farmers’ clubs. He was three times 
chosen by acclamation president of the Interstate Farmers’ 
Association of eleven cotton States. The superior men of the 
South were members of this organization, which was after- 
ward merged into the Farmers’ Alliance. 
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In 1889, when the several farmer organizations consolidated 
at St. Louis, and fermed the Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 
Union, Colonel Polk was elected president, and has twice 
since been re-elected by acclamation. 

For several years Colonel Polk has published the Progres- 
sive Farmer, at Raleigh, N. C., a paper of extensive circula- 
tion, which is now the official organ of the State Alliance. 

As other men are devoted to art, to science, to the church, 
or other great specialty, so this man has given himself to the 
farmers’ cause. The absorbing purpose, the one great desire 
of his life, is to lighten the burdens of overworked farmers 
and farmers’ wives —to raise the standard of the farmer’s 
home and the farmer’s business. 

As a writer, Colonel Polk is clear and forcible. His fac- 
ulty for concise yet felicitous expression is exceptional, and 
would do credit to a professional man of letters. Asa pub- 
lic speaker, he has won a commanding position. His power 
to win an audience has been demonstrated on many notable 
oceasions. He is happiest in purely extemporaneous address. 
He can never be so taken by surprise as to fail of saying feel- 
ingly and gracefully the fitting, tactful word. 

Ever since the Alliance became a great disturbing factor 
in politics, Colonel Polk has been subjected to innumerable 
tests of fidelity and honesty. Specious temptations have 
been held out to swerve him from loyalty to the laborer’s 
cause, but through all the varied complications he has stood 
firm and steadfast. 

Rarely are so many pleasing and sterling qualities com- 
bined in one person. These win and keep for him warm 
friendships, and are the secret of his strong hold upon the 
large membership of the organization of which he is the 
head. 

Splendid courage, straightforward methods, tender human- 
itarianism — these are distinctive traits in the character of 


President. L. L. Polk. 
ALONZO WARDALL. 


If, in this composite nation of ours, there be a type 
distinctively American, then Mr. Alonzo Wardall is one of 
its clearest-cut representatives. If, more than any other 
nation, America stands for freedom, for progress, for inde- 
pendent, fearless truth seeking, for brave pioneering in all 
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unexplored ways, then this great-hearted man from Dakota 
is a typical American from the soles of his big, roomy boots 
way up to the black-haired crown of his level head. Born in 
1845, in a Wisconsin log cabin, before Wisconsin was a 
State, Mr. Wardall has lived a frontiersman all his life. 
Farm-work at early morning and late night, with country 
school sandwiched between, took up the winters of his boy- 
hood until he went a soldiering. All through the war he 
went without a scratch or one sick day. His superabundant 
flow of animal spirits, his quick perception of the humorous, 
imparted strength and lent support in many a doleful 
situation. Always as full of jollity and jokes, quaint and 
original, as of brave endurance and strong-armed helpfulness 
for a sick or wounded comrade, no long march fagged him. 
No lack of hard-tack checked his cheeriness. As long as 
barbarous wars must be, one such as he should grace each 
company. 

Home from the war before he was twenty, he entered 
Cedar Valley Seminary, Wisconsin, where, he graduated 
after four years. 

Mr. Wardall’s splendid health has enabled him to do hard 
farm-work that would have broken down most men; yet, 
withal, his reading was kept up, and his earnest thought was 
constantly seeking ways and means to lend a hand to such 
as had fallen behind in the life struggle. 

When the old Wisconsin home became too closely 
environed by civilization, the pioneer spirit of Mr. Wardall 
took him to a newer section of country in Iowa. About 
this time the Grange movement sprang up, and in its 
activities he found elbow room for large, helpful work. In 
this organization he was a shaping, controlling power. He 
was one of the chief leaders in the people’s revolt in Iowa 
which changed the political complexion of that State several 
years ago, and compelled attention to the needs and wishes 
of the farmers. 

The accomplished work of civilization crowded once 
again, and love of pioneering drew Mr. Wardall Dakota- 
ward. The Grange, as a forerunner and preparation for a 
larger scope of thought touching the problems and malad- 
justments of the business side of agriculture, had performed 
its mission and declined; but the evolution of thought went 
on, and found expression in the newer organization of the 
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Farmers’ Alliance. Mr. Wardall was one of the four or 
five men whose energy and ability organized the Alliance of 
Dakota, and gained for it that footing which made it 
dictator in political matters —a vantage-ground of steadily 
increasing area. 

Mr. Wardall is a member of the Executive Board of the 
National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. His time is chiefly 
devoted to the insurance feature of that organization, which 
is co-operative, and is growing to large proportions under 
his wise management. 

Men believe in Mr. Wardall, and whatsoever he under- 
takes goes forward. He has gone pioneering in this new 
work of getting fairer chance for the laboring classes, and 
he works with the same cheerful, masterful spirit which has 
ever brought success to his undertakings. He will go 
through the present war for industrial freedom, and come 
out without a scratch; and after victory he will go pioneer- 
ing afresh, for he is a woman suffragist, and he has no love 
for the liquor traffic. 

The characteristics so marked in boyhood remain fresh in 
later years. Few persons can relate an incident or expound 
a theory with such unique intermingling of grotesque 
expression and solid logic as Alonzo Wardall. He takes 
good-natured delight in puncturing shams, much to the 
discomfiture of those in bondage to conventionalities. 

A great-hearted, clear-bri 1ined brother to all humanity ! 
“God bless him,” so say or feel all who come into the 
wholesome presence of this Alliance man from Dakota. 


H. L. LOUCKS. 


Mr. H. L. Loucks, vice-president of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union, was born in 1846, in Ontario, 
Canada. He is a practical farmer and a college graduate. 
His earnest, kindly nature has always impelled him to active 
participation in whatever moral reform or beneficent under- 
takings were next at hand. He was worthy chief of the 
Independent Order of Good Templars of Canada before he 
was twenty-five years old. 

He has lived on his farm near Clear Lake, South Dakota, 
several years, and during that time he has been one of the 
most influential men in the State. 
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The Farmers’ Alliance is not primarily a political, cer- 
tainly not a partisan, organization. Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that the study of existing conditions and the relation of 
legislation to the decliuing fortunes of the farmer created 
the sentiment which resulted in the People’s party. 

The first Independent, or People’s party, convention 
growing out of Alliance education was held in Dakota June 
7, 1890, and was called by Mr. Loucks and Mr. Wardall. 
This convention antedated the Kansas People’s party organ- 
ization, and makes Dakota, rather than the former State, the 
birthplace of the great organized political revolt against the 
two old parties, which has been steadily gaining strength 
since its inception. 

Mr. Loucks was the candidate for governor on the People’s 
party ticket in their first State campaign. He made a 
powerful canvass. His speeches were notable for earnest 
argument and moral fervor. 

* The National Farmers’ Alliance” and. “ The Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union,” about which there is much 
popular confusion, are two entirely separate and distinct 
organizations. The first is on the institute plan, and is open 
to membership to whomsoever wishes to join. As a conse- 
quence, politicians have participated in its counsels; and 
whenever the farmers seemed likely to attempt to promote 
their own welfare through independent political action, the 
adroit professional politician was on hand to suggest that 
“ politics must not rear its hydra head in the organization,” 
or that “all things needful could be gotten by bringing 
pressure to bear upon the two existing parties.” Thus, 
under specious pretence of being non-partisan, real and 
vicious partisanism was kept alive, and the farmers were 
divided along the line of their old party prejudices, and 
quarrelled over whatever campaign issues were dosed out at 
headquarters, and set up for the people to discuss (?) until 
after election. This sort of procedure prevented the open 
Farmers’ Alliance from making any impression, and kept it 
entirely without power to influence legislation. 

The National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union is a 
secret organization, with all the features pertaining to ritual- 
istic orders. Protected by the provision which declared the 
village lawyer and the insinuating orator ineligible, this 
organization did its own thinking, its own talking, and its 
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own determining to go outside its closed doors and do its 
own voting. 

The recent annual convention of the open Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, at Chicago, was poorly attended and unimportant. 
The last annual convention of The Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union, held at Indianapolis in November, showed 
that organization to be increasing in membership and influ- 
ence. The old political parties have nothing to fear from 
the open Alliance; but the outcome of the educational 
work of The Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union will 
prove the overthrow of monopolies and corrupt power 
intrenched in our national politics. 

The open Alliance is the older organization, and at one 
time had the larger membership. Mr. Loucks was _ its 
national president when it was in its most flourishing con- 
dition, but resigned his position, believing that the methods 
of the Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union would prove 
more effective, and also that the strength of the farmers of 
the nation should be concentrated in one national body. 
This action on the part of Mr. Loucks, in giving up a 
position of honor and influence, is characteristic of his 
unselfishness. 

Mr. Loucks is editor of the official newspaper of the 
Dakota Alliance. Much of his work, his speaking and writ- 
ing, for several years has been done under such distressing 
invalidism as to render it heroic. Within the last year he 
has suffered the amputation of a leg, since which time his 
health has become restored. 

Mr. Loucks could never be a politician. His unquestion- 
ing devotion to all that seems to him to be right makes him 
entirely fearless of consequences. He could never parley 
for one moment, nor look expediency in the face. What- 
ever is truth to him is to be spoken as a matter of course. 
He is the incarnation of common sense and conscience. 


DR. C. W. MACUNE. 


Next to President Polk, the man occupying the most 
important place in the National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union is Dr. C. W. Macune. He is chairman of 
the National Executive Board and editor-in-chief of The 
National Economist, the official organ of the National 
Alliance, published at the national headquarters, Washing- 
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ton, D. C. He is also at the head of the large Alliance 
publishing-house at the same place. 

Could the uninformed people who do not look for the 
present industrial and economic systems of this country to 
be radically transformed in the not-far future, see the quan- 
tities of documents, pamphlets, reports, and educational re- 
form literature which are sent out daily from this house, 
they would open their eyes, and doubt no longer. To 
Dr. Macune’s executive ability and exceptional business 
qualifications are due the marvellous success of the national 
organ and The Bureau of Reform Literature. 

Dr. Macune was born on a Wisconsin farm in 1851, and 
is of Scotch-Irish descent. His common-school education, 
at Freeport, Ill., was supplemented by a course of law 
study and, afterward, of medicine. In 1887 he settled 
down to practice medicine in Milam County, Texas. His 
early life having been passed on a farm, he was entirely 
familiar with the conditions which gave rise to the Farmers’ 
Alliance; and after becoming a member, his services were 
soon in demand to further the work of that organization in 
Texas. He was first chairman of the State Executive 
Board, then president of the State Alliance, and later, 
president of the National Alliance, which position he held 
until 1889. 

For some years previous to the St. Louis convention, 
Dr. Macune had given close study to our financial system, 
out of which thought he formulated a report, which has 
since become famous as “* The Sub-Treasury Plan,” the most 
vital feature of which he believes to be the provision for a 
flexible currency, conforming to the annual fluctuations in 
the money market caused by the moving of the great crops, 
cotton, corn, and wheat. 

With never-flinching persistence, the dominant trait in 
his character, Dr. Macune has pressed his financial proposi- 
tion to the front until it has attracted attention, and com- 
manded discussion in every important journal in the nation. 

Dr. Macune is entirely independent of thraldom to 
political partisanism. He cannot enthuse over politics. 
All his trust is placed in educational methods. It is this 
belief which impels him to concentrate his persistent energy 
on the department of literature in the Alliance. He is a 
strong, terse writer. His editorials have carried conviction, 
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and made converts of thousands of farmer readers for the 
past three years. 

The same directness which characterizes his writings is 
manifested on the platform, where he is a most convincing 
speaker. He compels attention by force of clear logic, and 
by his solid, handsome presence, even though his addresses 
are devoid of embellishment of anecdote or by-play. He is 
endowed with great capacity for intellectual fighting. To 
watch him in debate, and notice his straight-from-the- 
shoulder blows, his tenacity, and his coming up fresh after 
every round, is to lead one to exclaim, “ Here is an intellect- 
ual pugilist who will quit the field a victor.” 

Without the finesse and ability to manage men, which 
Colonel Livingston possesses; without the fervid devotion 
of General Weaver; perhaps without Alonzo Wardall’s far- 
reaching vision of the limitless fields of progress, Dr Macune 
is, withal, doing the work next at hand, and is one of the 
mightiest powers in the present great movement for indus- 
trial reform. eile 

MARION CANNON. 

President Marion Cannon, of the California Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union, was bor» in West Virginia 
fifty-seven years ago. 

His ancestors for three generations were West Virginians. 
He was educated in a log schoolhouse in that State. In the 
early fifties, when a boy, he crossed the plains overland to 
California, driving an ox team all the way. He has resided 
in California since that time —first in Nevada County, and 
afterwards in Ventura County, his present home. He owns, 
occupies, and cultivates one of the finest and most produc- 
tive ranches in California. A natural leader of men, he has 
always been prominent in public affairs, but has always 
refused office, except for two years in Nevada County, when 
he was induced by his neighbors to accept the position of 
county recorder. He was elected president of the Ventura 
County Farmers’ Alliance in July, 1890, and was unani- 
mously chosen State president at San Jose, and unani- 
mously re-elected at Los Angeles in 1891. He possesses 
the confidence of the people of California te a remark- 
able degree. A close student of economic questions, a great 
reader, a sound thinker, he follows his convictions fearlessly 
to the end, 
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He was the first State president of the Farmers’ Alliance 
to come out boldly for independent political action, taking 
the position that it is the only logical result of the « Cam- 
paign of Education,” that has been carried on by the Alliance 
from the beginning of the organization. Heeding the les- 
son taught by the experience of the people with the Pacific 
railroads, he had the wisdom to take his stand upon the 
proposition that, if the government furnished the money or 
the bonds to construct the Nicaragua Canal, the govern- 
ment should also own the canal, and not turn it over to 
private individuals. 

Almost every one’s interest in California is in the con- 
struction of the canal, and President Cannon and the 
members of the Alliance are in favor of it; but they oppose 
the granting of special privileges which would make a 
few individuals millionnaires, at the expense of the rest of 
the people. President Cannon is a consistent and powerful 
supporter of the motto of the great order to which he 
belongs: “ Equal Rights for All, and Special Privileges for 
None.” 

He is a man like Andrew Jackson, unchangeable in his 
purposes, and of the most undaunted courage. He never 
hesitates, but acts promptly and forcibly at the right time. 
These qualities, together with his sincere regard for the rights 
of others, and especially of the industrial classes, make him 
a powerful and successful leader. He is a worthy repre- 
sentative of the great Pacific Coast, and has made a record 
of which any man may well be proud. 


GENERAL JAMES B. WEAVER. 


The literary photographer, focusing upon General B. 
Weaver, will be puzzled to determine why, as is the case 
with most subjects, some prominent character feature does 
not project itself. Prolonged observation solves the ques- 
tion. General Weaver is a person of such symmetrical, such 
harmonious development; that each excellent trait is bal- 
anced by all others. He presents a composite picture in 
which strength and gentleness blend. Inherent qualities 
have been drawn out by culture. The cannibalism of politics 
has snapped and bitten at him in vain. Serene while others 
are in tumult; clear while others are confused; secure in 
his orbit while others are erratic ; certain while others are in 
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doubt, — these characteristics make him a man of value 
second to none in a great epoch like the present. 

James Baird Weaver was born June 12, 1833, at Day- 
ton, O. He had the best possible home environment, wise 
and cultivated parents, and good school advantages. He 
graduated from the Cincinnati Law School, and was practic- 
ing his profession when the war came on. The mighty im- 
pulse that bears men on to battle for a principle took the 
prosperous young lawyer from his young wife, his little 
child, and his happy home, and sent him to the hardships 
and dangers of a conflict he abhorred. He enlisted as a pri- 
vate, but fitness to command made him a general. 

When the war was over, General Weaver returned to 
Iowa and resumed the practice of law. Soon after, he was 
appointed to the office of district attorney. This and 
other official positions were bestowed upon General Weaver 
by the Republican party; but just in the height of his 
popularity, and with every prospect bright for further pro- 
motion, he left that party and went into the Greenback party. 
He believed, as General Garfield said, that “ whoever controls 
the money of a nation is absolute master of all commerce.” 
He saw that the money of the nation had been placed under 
the control of the national banking corporations, and hence 
foresaw that the corporate money power would become mas- 
ters of the commerce of the country, and would eventually 
absorb its prosperity. He believed, as did Horace Mann, that 
“you might as well give to corporations power over a man’s 
head.as over his bread.” ‘Thus again did General Weaver 
enlist as a private to fight this new battle for industrial 
freedom. Here, again, fitness to lead placed him in the 
front rank, and in 1887 he was nominated for Congress on 
the Greenback tickex. The joint debates between General 
Weaver and Attorney-General Cutts during this campaign 
were among the most notable political discussions ever held 
in this country. As a result of the canvass, the large 
Republican majority of that district was overturned, and 
General Weaver was elected by a majority of more than two 
thousand votes. 

The record of this intrepid and able man in Congress 
would fill a large volume. His superior qualities made it 
easy for him to compel a hearing such as would have taken 
a lesser man many terms to gain. Every device was resorted 
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to by the Congressional upholders of the power to suppress 
the member from Iowa; but his resources were limitless, and 
discussions upon finance resulted which attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole country, and opened the eyes of thousands 
of voters to the viciousness of the existing financial system. 

In 1880 General Weaver was the presidential candidate 
on the Greenback ticket. In 1888 he was defeated for 
Congress, but polled six hundred more votes than he had ever 
received before, and one hundred and eight more than Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Streeter both received in the district at 
that time. 

General Weaver left a lucrative and growing practice at 
the bar to engage in the unremunerative pioneer work of 
reform. The dominant desire of his life has been to assist 
in creating conditions under which the struggle of life for 
the many may be lightened. He is editor-in-chief of 
the Farmers’ Tribune, a reform paper published at Des 
Moines, Ia. His new book, “ A Call to Action,” now in 
course of publication, treats of the various problems of 
industrial reform, and will doubtless be one of the most note- 
worthy contributions to that class of literature. 

Notwithstanding the prodigious amount of his writing, 
speaking, and other work, and the great strain of campaign- 
ing as a candidate, General Weaver is blessed with such per- 
fect health that he was never seriously fatigued in his life. 
He is the picture of roseate health, and as fresh in faith, hope, 
and zeal for reform as the latest convert in the ranks. 

Mr. Cannon came into national notice as temporary chair- 
man of the historic convention of February 22, at St. Louis, 
Mo. His powerful, resonant voice, his prompt action, and 
his familiarity with parliamentary usage held that great body 
firmly to business. / 

Mr. Cannon’s leadership is his birthright. His benign 
face is a benediction. 


HON. L. F. LIVINGSTON. 


If, as Dr. Holmes says, “Live people are dead people 
warmed over,’ then Hon. L. F. Livingston is Richelieu 
warmed over. A member from Georgia of the lower house 
of the present Congress, he is one of its most conspicuous 
figures. He is a born leader of men, preordained to state- 
craft, a most compelling, commanding personage. Had he 
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been born under royalty, he would have managed monarchs, 
as did his French prototype. As it is, he manages un- 
crowned sovereigns, citizens, but not for small, ignoble ends. 

His is so erect, self-poised a personality; he is, in fact, so 
competent, that he must, perforce, direct his less efficient 
fellow-men toward their own betterment. , 

It is a foregone conclusion, at a convention, that Colonel 
Livingston will carry a point or pass a measure which he 
champions. After the several orators have effervesced and 
had their way, just at the critical, clinching time, “Colonel 
Livingston, of Georgia,” will have the floor, and the out- 
come will be as he desires. 

Nothing, however, could more strongly argue the magni- 
tude and momentum of the movement: for industrial reform 
than the ease with which it overwhelmed this strong man 
from Georgia in the recent conference of industrial bodies 
at St. Louis. ‘To him who moves not with that power which 
makes for righteousness there comes, sooner or later, a time 
when self-strength cannot avail. But althongh defeated, our 
Richelieu was great to the last. 

Colonel Livingston is of a Scotch-Irish parentage. He 
was born, 1832, in Newton County, Georgia, and received his 
education in the common schools of his native county. He has 
always been a farmer. For many years he was president of the 
Georgia Agricultural Society, and subsequently president of 
the Georgia State Alliance, which position he still holds. 
After his election to the presidency of the State Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, he canvassed the State of Georgia for two years, address- 
ing the people on the economic questions affecting the indus- 
trial classes. His discussions were mainly devoted to the 
consideration of finance and taxation. This canvass resulted 
in an extensive acquaintance with the people of his State, 
and won for him that unbounded admiration and confidence 
which placed him in his present seat in the national Congress. 

Colonel Livingston has served several terms, both in the 
House and Senate of the Georgia legislature, and was chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture in the House, and a 
member of that committee in the Senate. 

The master-spirit of Colonel Livingston and his unceasing 
efforts focused the aroused thought of the farmers of Georgia, 
crystallized it into the organization of the Alliance, and gave 
to that body the key to the political situation of the State. 
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PONTIFEX MAXIMUS. 


BY W. D. McCRACKAN, 





A rumor had gone abroad that the Pope was to officiate 
in St. Peter’s at the mass for the dead on All Saints’ Day. 
The spectacle was sufficiently rare to send all Rome pour- 
ing over the bridge of St. Angelo, to see Leo XIII. break 
through that thin crust of fiction which makes him a prisoner 
in the Vatican. 

There was unwonted animation in the piazza. Bernini’s 
curving colonnades, usually deserted, were thronged with sight- 
seers. The two fountains were playing, and with every puff 
of wind sprinkled an eager crowd that filed in thin 
lines towards the steps. Cabs rattled across the paved 
piazza to leave their occupants under the facade. The ugly 
accumulation of buildings which constitute the Vatican, a 
nondescript growth of many centuries, loomed into a sky of 
tender blue. But the monster dome dominated everything, 
placid and full-fed like a gilded idol, sitting serenely upon 
its massive substructure. 

As the faithful mounted the steps, in the light of the sun, 
and entered within, they seemed to disappear into a dark, 
insatiable maw, from which there could be no return. 

Behind the leather curtains of St. Peter’s, there is a cli- 
mate which knows neither winter nor summer. Its atmos- 
phere is as unvarying as that of some island on a southern 
sea, —soothing, full of genial caress. Its day is toned to 
twilight, and its night holy with unquenched candles. As I 
entered, the place was full of small echoes that came from 
the moving of chairs, the footfalls of men in cassocks, or the 
oceasional closing of a chapel door. There were murmurs of 
distant prayers, of sudden“ Amens!” on the organ, or chants in 
monotone. The sibilants, which are always heard in churches, 
struck upon the ear from all sides; and the very whispers of 
the confessional seemed hovering in the air. All these 
sounds were caught up by the dome, and thence re-echoed, 
tempered into a musing harmony. Ah, the immensity which 
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was suggested by this strange musical quality! It was more 
convincing than all the statistics of measurement. 

Cherubs sported on the pillars or grouped themselves into 
medallions,— delicious creations full of joy and mischief, who 
alone served to mitigate the essential vulgarity of the prevail- 
ing decoration. For what could exceed the burlesque of the 
statues, betraying the decay of art? Heroic prophets stand- 
ing in theatrical attitudes, their garments hanging in unnat- 
ural folds, or on the tombs the voluptuous figures of women, 
grinning skulls, and popes, knowing-looking and worldly-wise. 
Bernini’s baldachino rose in costly vandalism above the main 
altar, and at the extremity of the chancel there was a gro- 
tesque glory of gilded plaster. But even the motley, taste- 
less plaid of its mosaic detail could not rob St. Peter’s of its 
magnificent lines, which in the aggregate produce an impres- 
sion of vastness, at first unsuspected, but gradually creeping 
into the soul, never to depart. ° 

While I waited in the church, the Vatican was swarming 
like a hive. All grades of the Roman hierarchy had sent 
representatives ; all the orders, in their multi-colored cowls, 
were there, emissaries from the ends of the earth, to wait 
upon the holy father; country clergymen, coming like 
Luther, all reverence, into the realms of intrigue; glib mon- 
signore, who proselyte amongst the visiting nobility, and 
haunt the hotels for converts; monks sworn to poverty, 
bronzed and bearded; priests with the stamp of holy living 
on their faces; secret spies, money lenders, and political 
advisers; missionaries and chaplains; men fresh from the 
benedictions of their parishes, or debauched by crimes begun 
at the confessional or in the flattery of the drawing-room. 
Pages, clad in scarlet, hurried through the passages in the 
service of the cardinals. In the cells of that mighty hive 
there were feasting and praying, fasting and blaspheming; for 
aspirations and infamies, which were to affect the world, were 
being concocted, and the representative of the Nazarene Car- 
penter was crying aloud for kingly power. 

And all the time the Swiss Guard watched by the portals. 
They looked theatrical, and just a little foolish, in the cos- 
tume of red, black, and yellow, designed by Michael Angelo. 
The deliberate guttural of their speech contrasted strangely 
with the soft Italian of their environment; and, indeed, they 
stood there somewhat shame-faced, as the only survivors of 
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that mercenary system which in the Middle Ages sapped the 
national life of Switzerland, and made her the prey of 
bribing ambassadors. 

But the time had come. An impatient crowd awaited the 
entry of the Pontiff into St. Peter’s with apprehension grow- 
ing, lest they be cheated of the promised spectacle. 

There was heard a loud clanging as the iron gate of a 
chapel was thrown open, and a train of vested ecclesiastics 
issued into the church, and moved towards the main altar. 
But their magnificence was as nothing to what followed; for 
suddenly there came a hoarse command, and the papal guard 
presented arms to the divinity of the place. He came borne 
upon the shoulders of the faithful, in his sedia, covered 
with a silken canopy. Hail, Pontifex Maximus! Ruler of 
the world! The triple mitre was on his head, from which 
some of the greatest jewels of the ages sparkled loftily; his 
vestments glittered beside his palid old man’s skin. He raised 
his jewelled hand in blessing, bending now to one side, now 
to the other over the serried ranks, and thus passed on; and 
his face, —it was keen and intellectual, even to shrewdness, 
ever watchful and nervous, yet restrained, a face fit for a 
scholar, a diplomat, and a fox; at once harrowed and self- 
contained, anxious and full of resources, cast in a conserva- 
tive mold, and yet liberal beyond his environment, poor old 
god! He was carried aloft in a false position, a pathetic 
figure, like a shrivelled old woman at a ball. 

The magnificent blasphemy of this ceremony appalled. 
Its audacity made one afraid, and yet it fascinated with the 
savage splendor of its fanaticism. It was all so purely 
pagan, oriental, sensuous, un-Christlike. An Anglican 
clergyman at my side watched with wrapt countenance, 
and then fell on his knees, for the mark of his future apostasy 
was already upon him. 

Then the sombre music of the mass for the dead stole through 
the church from where the incense and the candles burned, 
and after awhile I heard the thin, small voice of an old 
man in faint recitation. It sounded attenuated by the 
immensity of the church, as though it had passed through 
many atmospheres, or pierced the walls of a tomb. The 
quavering monotone ceased amid a profound, prayerful hush. 
God rest their souls! Yes, there was pathos i in the scene for 
him who was attuned to the true meaning of life, 
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When the procession returned from the altar to the chapel 
door along the marble pavement, I could see the Pope far 
down the cheering throng, swaying slightly upon his lofty 
sedia, blessing as he passed, smiling with polite serenity, 
gratified by the enthusiasm, but weary with old age. As he 
came nearer, the brilliancy of the whole spectacle flashed 
upon me, and again its blasphemy insulted my manhood. 
For a moment it seemed impossible to repress a ery of horror. 
The wrath of outraged humanity surged within me at sight 
of this crude show. I longed for the Carpenter to come with 
His punishing scourge of cords. 

Thus I staggered into the piazza. The sun beat joyously 
upon it from a luminous sky; the fountains prattled to the 
bathing pigeons; the air came spring-like to the nostrils; 
there was the rumble of Rome in the distance, and all the 
joys of daily life came back again. 

After all, if we can suffer the vileness of the slums to 
endure, we must also bear with Pontifex Maximus and his 
train. And then I remembered that it is Love and her 
handmaid Liberty who move the many circling worlds — 
and so took comfort. 





A REMARKABLE PSYCHICAL EXPERIENCE. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


In the Cosmopolitan Magazine for November, an article 
of my own was published, entitled “Five Friends — The 
Story of an Extinct Household.” It was a sketch of the 
last sad years of Dr. Westland Marston and his children; 
and it contained the account of a very singular spiritualistic 
prophecy as to the succession of deaths by which this house- 
hold became extinct, —a prophecy often repeated to me 
while all the persons mentioned in it were still alive and 
well. This remarkable instance of what seems like spirit fore- 
knowledge made a wide impression, if I am to judge by the 
numerous letters I received on the subject from all parts of 
the United States, and from England. Among these letters 
was one in itself so astonishing, that I wrote to its author 
for permission to publish it. This kindness having been 
accorded me, I send the letter to you, since THE ARENA, 
above all other American Reviews, has shown itself hospi- 
table to advanced thought, and ready to consider, fairly and 
justly, the mysterious and the unexplored. Here is the 
letter : — 


64 JoHN STREET, PROVIDENCE, 
Dec. 5, 1891. 


Mrs. LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

Dear Madame :—I1 have just read your article, “Five Friends ”’; 
and the singular fulfilment of the prophecy regarding the death of 
the Marstons recalls a similar prophecy in my own experience, and 
its fulfilment, which may interest you. 

I was the medical adviser of the family of Hiram Maxfield, a 
hotel-keeper and caterer, widely known throughout New England. 
They were a very healthy family, seldom ill, any of them, except 
with some minor ailment. One day I was called to see Mrs. Max- 
field, at their home, a few miles down the bay. While waiting for 
the return boat, the eldest daughter, a young lady of about twenty, 
came out upon the porch, where I was standing, and said that 
she wanted to. tell me something, but it appeared so foolish to her 
that she wanted me to say nothing about it to the family. 
She said that she had heard a voice say, distinctly : ‘* You will die 
first, then Harry, then father.” She was alone at the time, and 
thought that some one must have spoken to her from an adjoining 
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room. She went to the door, looked in, saw no one, and soon heard 
the words repeated, with the addition, “‘ And Dr. Anthony will be 
present in each case.” 

All three of the persons mentioned in this prophecy were then, 
apparently, in perfect health. About two years after—the young 
lady having married in the meantime —I was called in to see her. 
She had been stricken with apoplexy, and died in a few minutes 
after my arrival. The son, Harry, about this time developed symp- 
toms of consumption; and with him, the end came in about six 
months. He had been away in another climate, under the care of a 
physician, but, as he was failing rapidly, was brought home. I was 
sent for, and arrived just before he breathed his last. 

About a year after this, the father of the family contracted a 
cold, on a fishing trip to New Hampshire, which resulted in his 
death soon after his return. I was sent for, as usual, and only 
failed to be present at the moment of his death because I stepped 
out for an instant to send a telephone message, and he had breathed 
his last just before my return. Thus was the prophecy fulfilled. I 
must add that neither the family nor myself had any belief in 
spiritualism. Respectfully yours, ; 

W. E. AntrHony, M. D. 


In the case of the Marstons, the prophecy, purporting to 
come from the spirit of Mrs. Marston, and to be addressed to 


the eldest daughter of the household, was: “ You will die 
first, then Nelly, then Philip, and last of all your father; ” 
and it was as literally fulfilled as was the one related 
by Dr. Anthony concerning the Maxfields. Truly there 
are more things in heaven and earth than the sceptic has 
so far been able to explain. 





HOW UNCLE NOTTOWAY “SQUASHED” THE 
INDICTMENT. 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


THE good year of grace 1887, or so much of it as belonged 
to Tennessee, will be remembered for two conflicting events : 
the great dryness of the summer, and the wonderful wetness of 
the autumn which followed. That Tennessee was “ literally 
dried up” did not argue that she was “ going dry ” in all 
respects — not by thirty thousand majority. 

It went decidedly wet in the prohibition election ; and the 
stump speakers told the people, with proper patriotism, that 
prohibition was against the Constitution. They did not tell 
them it was against the Christmas egg-nog and the “ Fourth 
o July” celebration; but the people had an eye to the 
- lesser calamity, the stump speakers took care of the greater, 
and so, between them, they saved the Constitution — and the 
egg-nog. 

The churches fought for the « Reformation”; in the colored 
churches the battle was especially bitter. Some of the most 
prominent members were “had upin meet’n’” as supporters 
of intemperance. The church made a blunder, however, when 
it tackled old Uncle Nottoway. The church felt the force 
of the blunder before the polls closed and the sun set upon 
the defeat of prohibition. But as for old Nottoway, his face 
wore a broad grin when he stood in the presence of his 
attorney, * Marse Torm, son ub ole Marse,” and reported upon 
the result of his trial by the members of the Mount Zion 
Baptist Church. 

“ Yaas, sah, Marse Torm,” he said, “dey done hab me up 
in meet’n’, de chu’ch hab. Brudder Parker t’wuz done it, 
sah, et de constigation ob Rufe Barton — young Rufe, de son 
ob ole Rufe, his daddy, sah. Had me up in meet’n’! ’fo’ 
God dey did, on er indictmint ez I done tol” yeh ’bout, 
Marse Torm. En’ I jist follered de advice yeh gin me, en’ 
squashed de indictmint, en’ thankee fur de same, sah.” 

And Uncle Nottoway bowed himself out with mingled 
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feelings of gratitude and of indignation. Gratitude toward 
the legal adviser to whom he stood as office porter rather than 
as client, and by whose good help he had been able to meet 
the outrage offered him by the members of the Mount Zion 
Church, said outrage being a public trial, for offences herein- 
after to be stated, by the officers and members of that upright 
institution. Having a member “ up in meet’n’ ” means much 
to the Southern town negro of the latter day’s representation. 
A season in the workhouse or even a short term in the 
penitentiary is looked upon with more forbearance than being 
“up in meet’n’.” 

Uncle Nottoway was a member in good standing: “a 
*fessin’ member,” the leader in the singing, and regarded by 
the “ brudderin en’ the sisterin” of the Mount Zion mem- 
bership as one “ might’ly gifted in pra’r.” 

Indeed, so far above reproach was he that on one occasion 
when this same Brother Parker had preached from the text, 
“ Enoch walked with God,” he had used righteous Nottoway 
as an example, that “might be seen and read ofall men,” 
whereby to illustrate his text. 

True, Aunt Sally Garvin remarked at the time, jokingly, 
that “ Brudder Parker gwine spile dat nigger twell salt 
won't save him.” 

In the fight for prohibition the church came up almost as : 
unit for the abolition of “whiskey, wine, ale, or beer as a 
beverage” (thus read the proposed amendment to her Constitu- 
tion) “in the State of Tennessee.” 

Therefore it was with no little surprise that the dry ele- 
ment of the church heard of Brother Nottoway Sims having 
come out against the measure. 

At first the old man was very quiet about it, expressing 
himself cautiously, and giving his opinion only when asked 
to do so. 

But one day, hearing that Aunt Sally Garvin said at the 
“S’ciety ob de Macerlates ” that « Unc’ Nottoway Sims hab 
done sol’ out ter de whiskey men, or else de ole boy done fling 
a spell *pon ‘im, ‘fo’ God I dunno which,” the old man’s 
wrath rose to such heat that he swore; that, too, in the hear- 
ing of one of the sisters ; one of the talking members. 

“ A man hab de right ter his convictions,” he declared. 
“ En’ ez fur me, I ull stan’ by de whiskey barr’ls twell the 
bungs bust. I ull do it ef de whiskey air riz knee deep ‘bout 
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de Mount Zion meet’n’ house, en’ Brudder Parker am 
drownded daid, an’ Sister Gyarvin "bleeged ter borry a wash 
tub ter float ter de debbul in. I ull doit, sho. I sw’ars I 
will.” 

Word promptly went back to the Society of the Immacu- 
lates that « Brudder Sims, one ob de pillars ob de chu’ch, hab 
done fell fum grace, same’s a Metherdis’, en’ not like no 
Babtis’ nohows.” 

At length Brother Parker, following the injunction laid 
down, went to the erring brother and told him his fault 
privately. 

He was promptly advised to “ Look arter de shout’n’ 
prohibitioners dat wuz a crowin’ fur prohibition in de day 
time en’ stealin’ ob de chickins off’n de whi’ folks’ hin roostes 
et night.” 

Matters grew painfully serious; the pastor was in a di- 
lemma. His congregation demanded an example be made 
of Brudder Sims, and Brother Parker himself felt that such 
a proceeding would be but just. Yet he knew that Mount 
Zion could ill afford to lose the old man, who was leader both 
in song and in prayer, as well as chief contributor to the 
church fund, and, indeed, one of the strongest and most 
necessary pillars of the church. 

For the second and even the third time he called upon 
the brother. The welfare of Mount Zion lay heavy on his 
soul. 

“See you now, brudder,” he said, “it am not dat yer am 
determinated on bein’ ob a anti-prohibitioner. A sight ob 
de members hab elected ter dey own consciences ter be dat. 
It am ca’se yer talks too much ‘bout de chu’ch, en’ de sisters, 
en’ de members. Hit am de talk dat am raisin’ ob de 
disturbmint.” 

“ Who started de fuss, brudder?” demanded Brother 
Sims. “ Who started dis yere fussenyhow? Didn’t ole Sally 
Gyarvin fling de fus rock ?” 

“ Turn de udder cheek, brudder: turn de udder cheek,” 
advised the shepherd of the Mount Zion flock. 

“Done done it,” said Nottoway; “done done it en’ got 
ernudder lick fur bein’ sech a fool. Naw, sah, Brudder Par- 
ker, tain’ no use fur ter argerfy en’ ter talk. I wuz druv 
inter dis yere fight, en’ I ain’ gwine be druv out ob it like a 
sheep what ain’ got no reas’nment en’ no ’scutionment neider. 
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I ain’ gwine be disqualified no sech way; dat’s huccome I 
keeps talkin’. I’s in de fight en’ I aims ter fling rocks sassy 
ez de balance ob de saints. I ain’ gwine hol’ up twell, 
like Saul ob Tarshucks, I’s on top in de wras’le. Dar, sah! 
dem am my sentermints; yer’s welcome ter ’em.” 

Finding persuasion unavailing, the pastor tried coercion. 
He threatened the unruly member with a public trial; he 
would have him “up in meet’n’” for bringing poditics into 
the church. 

“Who fotched her in, Brudder Parker?” cried the angry 
member. “ Who fotched her in? It sho tuk more en’ one 
ter do dat, sah; en’ when yer tries ole Nottoway fur fotchin’ 
ob de critter in, yeh am boun’ ter try ole Sally Gyarvin fur 
crackin’ 6b de do’ open. En’ when de ¢ Macerlates,’ en’ de 
‘ Dorters ob Aberham,’ en’ de ‘Sisters ob Ruth,’ en’ de ¢ Ban’ 
ob de Good Sermaratins,’ en’ de ‘Sons ob Solermon,’ en’ de 
udder branches ob de sanctication ob de saints am all turn loose 
on ole Nottoway, he am gwine haba sey so at de saints his own 
se’f. Yeh min’ what I done tol’ yeh now, en’ tell it back ter 
dey all fur me. Ole Nottoway didn’ come fum ole Ferginny 
*fo’ de war fur nuffin’. He am sho goin’ ter haba las’ word ’fo’ 
de rope goes roun’ his neck, en’ he am kicked out ob Mount 
Zion. Now, brudder, yeh jist go’n back ter de saints, en’ let 
dis ole sinner trot long ter de debbul.” And the pastor was 
forced to take him at his word. 

The next day it was rumored that Brother Sims would 
speak against prohibition, and a large representation of the 
Mount Zion membership turned out to hear him. 

“Speakin’ in de cote-house yard long o’ de whi’ folks!” 
said Sister Garvin. “ De ongodliness ob some niggers am 
mighty nigh big ez dey’s imperdence.” 

Still she went to hear him, along with Sis’ Ann Price, 
upon whose righteous ribs she played with her elbow when- 
ever the speaker made a point specially * ongodly.” 

Brother Sims took advantage of the occasion to say a good 
many things calculated to injure his cause with the brethren. 

“I tol’ yeh, frien’s en’ feller-citizens, whiskey kin do a’most 
enything it got a min’ ter—onless it be ter make a Mount 
Zion nigger hones’.” 

“What dat?” said Sister Garvin, with a dig into Sis’ 
Price’s short ribs. “What dat dat nigger say "bout de 
chu’ch?” 
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“Dat ar chu’ch,” proceeded the speaker, “hab got fo’ 
laigs. Three ob dem laigs am good soun’ laigs: hones’ men 
ez teks a toddy Chris’mus en’ don’ tell no lie "bout’n it. 
D’udder laig am de prohibitioners what drinks whiskey all de 
year roun’, en’ preaches *bout de evils ob liquor on Sunday 
‘casions. Dat laig am boun’ ter fall, ca’se itairrotten. En’ 
when it fall it sho gwine hurt some-un. But it am more 
en’ likely ez “twill let down dat eend ob de buildin’ on hitse’f 
like de temple ob de Pherlischuns done ter Samson.” 

That speech settled Uncle Nottoway’s case at Mount Zion. 
The election came on, prohibition was defeated, and the 
church proclaimed itself ready * ter set ‘pon Nottoway Sims 
fur fetchin’ ob a disturbmint inter de chu’ch.” 

Brother Sims was formally notified that on the following 
Sunday evening he was expected “ter answer ter charges 
inferred aginst ‘im by de members ob de Mount Zion chu’ch 
wid op’n do’s, so’s the young en’ de onexper’enced might 
profit by de fall ob a great leader.” 

« Tell ’em I'll be dar, brudder,” said Nottoway. “ Tell ’em 
I'll be dar ter answer ter de charges en’ ter pull de prohibi- 
tion laig fum under de temple ob de Laud. I'll sho be dar.” 

‘Start a man on de debbul’s highway, en’ he gits more 
faster et ever’ step,” declared the Reverend Parker, to which 
Sister Garvin added : — 

« Amen.” 

The appointed evening found the church filled with eager 
observers. It was a most exciting occasion —a most * solmen” 
occasion. The Reverend Parker sat with bowed head and 
clasped hands. “ Fa’rly wras’lin’ fur grace,” Sister Garvin 
whispered to Lihu Perkins’ wife. 

The only unaffected person in the house was old Nottoway, 
honest, ‘shrewd, wicked old Nottoway himself. Occupying 
his customary place in the right Amen corner, he faced the 
Mount Zion membership, as Sister Garvin declared, “ Ez 
bol’ en’ ez brazen ez ef de chu’ch wa’n’t sett’n’ on ’im.” 

The Reverend Parker, too much overcome for words, rose 
slowly : — 

“ Brotherin,” he said, “sing somethin’.” 

Brother Sykes by special request, took the lead, but a 
trifle too high in the scale. 


‘‘Ermazin’ grace, how sweet de soun’ 
Et saved ’ — 
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Brother Finny took up the tune, as much too low in the 
scale as Brother Sykes had been too high. 


“ Ermazin’ grace ’? — 


Brother Barton hurried to the rescue. 
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“ Ermazin’ ’? — 


The tune caught somewhere between nose and throat, and 
lodged there. 

The Reverend Parker groaned; this was a fair sample of 
what he might expect in the future should Brother Sims be 
displaced. He turned to the offending brother in a kind of 
helpless agony. 

« Brudder Sims, will yeh please ter raise de chune?” 

Brother Sims rose in all the grandeur of offended dignity, 
and bending slightly toward the pulpit, said : — 

«“ Brudder Parker, dis am de fus occasion I hab heeard 
ob, sah, wher’ a gin’leman am expected ter lead et his own 
fun’ril. I axes ter be excused, sah.” 

« Let us pray,” said the pastor, and the outraged congre- 
gation sank upon its knees. 

«QO Laud!” said Brother Parker, with so much emphasis 
that it frightened him into instant dumbness. It sounded 
more like an oath than a prayer, yet some one of the pillars 
called “« Amen,” the people rose, and Brother Parker, without 
further ado, proceeded to plunge into the case before him. 

Brother Parker had been a Methodist before he joined the 
Mount Zion Baptists, and he still carried about with him 
his old Discipline — possibly because it was good reading, 
as good for Baptist as for Methodist; probably because he 
knew it by heart, and the knowledge gave fluency to the 
otherwise crippled elocution of the divine. He opened the 
book with great solemnity ; he was at home there thoroughly. 
He turned full upon Brother Sims : — 

“Dearly belubed, yeh hab heeard how de congregation 
hab sung en’ prayed ” — 

“ Hol’ on dar, brudder,” cried wicked old Nottoway. 
“ Hol’ on dar jist a minute. I ain’ heeard no singin’ en’ 
prayin’. A screech up in de raafters en’ a groan down in de 
suller ain’ makin’ music in yeh heart ter de Laud, sho "taint. 
Naw, sah! I ain’ heeard dat singin’ en’ prayin’ yit, en’ I ain’ 
gwine be aid’n’ en’ abett’n’ ter no lie in de house ob de Laud. 
I denies de singin’ clause ob de accusation ! ” 
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The pastor laid aside the Discipline. It had suddenly 
begun to dawn upon the minds of the Mount Zion leaders 
that the accused was fully equal to the occasion. They felt 
a trifle shaky when called upon to testify as to the fall of 
the sharp old brother. There were Brothers Sykes, Finny, 
and Barton, with Sister Sally Garvin, chief witnesses, and a 
score or more of the lesser lights ready to bear testimony 
touching upon lesser sins. Solemn witnesses they were. 

“ Bent en’ boun’ ter rid de chu’ch ob de millstone roun’ 
its naik,” as Sister Garvin declared. 

The Reverend Parker explained to Nottoway how * Dese 
am dem ez be eye-witnesses en’ year-hearers ob yeh onseemin’ 
sinfulness.” 

Old Nottoway sprang to his feet. 

« Jist a minute, brudder,” he said, and from force of habit 
the congregation gave attention. 

The old sinner drew himself up. 

«Ez imposed ez ef he wuz a lead’n’ ob de class-meetin’,” 
muttered Sister Garvin. Ez imposed en’ ez detarmint.” 

Old Nottoway evidently knew his ground. 

“ Brudder Parker,” said he, “ dar am a new law in Tennes- 
see what allows a man ter speak fur hisse’f, ef he speaks 
afore de witnesses does. Marse Torm Mason, sah, hab tol’ me 
about dat law, en’ I jist wants ter hab my sey so, ’cordin’ 
ter de law.” 

« Broderin en’ sisters, I ain’ gwine derny nothin’ dese here 
eye-hearers en year-witnesses hab got ter say. I ain’ feared 
ob nothin’ I hab done. But befo’ dey begins der witnessin’ 
I want ter say ter Brudder Sykes, one ob de chief witnesses, 
dat Mr. Jim Duffy’s sow hab got anudder litter ob young 
peegs; some fatter’en dem she had las’ Thanksgibbin’ time, 
ez wuz only toler’ble fur a sutten occasion dat Brudder 
Sykes ull rickerlict about. Dat am all I hab ter sey ter dat 
ar witness et dis time. But I wants ter tell Brudder Finny 
dat Miss Em’ly Jones’ hen-ouse, backin’ on de ally whar 
I libs, en’ kin sometimes see Brudder Finny gwine home 0’ 
nights, dat hen-ouse hab got a passel ob fine chickins in dar, 
jist like *twuz las’ Chris’mus eve night, which de brudder 
am boun’ ter rickerlict anyhows. Dat am all I hab ter sey 
ter dat witness et dis time. But I wants ter tell Brudder 
Barton, ez work so hard dat night Mr. Torm Newton’s sto’ 
burn up, dat dey ain’ miss nothin’ ’tall, ’ca’se I done heeard 
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‘em sey so; no sto’ close, en’ no coffee, en’ sugar neider. Dat 
am all I hab got ter sey ter dat witness et dis time. ‘Ter dem 
young men witnesses ober dere, I wants ter sey, Mr. Lem 
Justin, ob de Gran’ Jury, am enquirin’ some bout some votes 
ez wuz bought up et de ‘lection las’ week. I knowed all 
*bout dem votes, en’ I lowed ez dem young men ud like ter 
heear tell about ’em. Dat am all I hab ter sey ter dem on dis 
occasion. But I hab jist a word fur Miss Sally Gyarvin, de 
widder oman. I wants ter sey ter de widder ez I am still 
a cornsid’rin’ ob dat prop’sition what she made ter me las’ 
spring, when my ole ’oman *uz so poly. En’ dat am all I hab 
got ter sey on dis occasion, Brudder Parker. Anudder time 
I ’spec’s ter hab a longer sey so, en’ a mo’ p'inted, ef dis 
meet’n’ do’n’ go off ter suit me.” 

The silence following upon Brother Sims’ address was one 
of suspense; the suspense became anxiety before Brother 
Sykes gravely rose and announced in his own peculiar 
tenor : — 

“ Brudder Parker,” he began, “der am sholy some mis- 
understandin’ “bout dis meet’n’. I ain’ got no word ter sey 
*g’inst Brudder Sims. He am a pillar ob Mount Zion ez 
can’t be laid low. J ax ter be excused fum off dis 
committee.” 

“ En’ so does I.” It was the bass voice of Brother Finny. 
“TI don’ onderstan’ de meanin’ ob all dis onjustus dat de 
sisters hab started ag’inst a leader ob de chu’ch.” 

“God A’mighty, brudder! don’ be layin’ ob de blame on 
we all. We am des eachin’ ter shake han’s wid Brudder 
Sims. Come long, honey, le’s bergin right dis bressed 
minute.” 

The pastor caught at Aunt Sally’s suggestion in a 
twinkling. 

* All in favor ob de motion sey ‘I.’ 

But nobody waited for the vote. The Mount Zion mem- 
bership crowded about old Nottoway with shouting, singing, 
and shaking of hands. “Fur all the worl’ like “twuz a 
sinner jist come froo,” said Sister Garvin. 

And that is how Uncle Nottoway “squashed the 
indictment.” 


. 





A SPOIL OF OFFICE. 
A STORY OF THE MODERN WEST. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 
Parr IV. Orrice. 


I. 


Tne West had always been Republican. Its States had come 
into the Union as Republican States. It met the solid South with 
a solid Northwest year after year, and it firmly believed that the 
salvation of the nation’s life depended on its fidelity to the war 
traditions and on the principle of protection to American industries. 

Its orators waved the bloody shirt to keep the party together, 
though each election placed the war and its issues farther into the 
background of history, and an increasing number of people depre- 
cated the action of fanning smouldering embers into flame again. 
Iowa and Kansas and Nebraska were Stalwarts of the Stalwart. 
Kansas was the battle-ground of the old Abolition and Free Soil 
forces, and their traditions kept alive a love and reverence for the 
Republican party long after its real leaders had passed away, and 
long after it had ceased to be the party of the people. 

Iowa was hopelessly Republican, also. A strong force in the 
Rebellion, dominated by New England thought, its industries pre- 
dominantly agricultural, it held rigidly to its Republicanism, and 
trained its young men to believe that, while “all Democrats were 
not thieves, all thieves were Democrats,” and, when pressed to the 
wall, admitted, reluctantly, that there were “ some good men among 
the Democrats.” 

In the fall of Bradley’s last year at Iowa City, another presi- 
dential campaign was coming on, but few men considered that 
there was any change impending. Local fights really sipplied 
the incitement to action among the Republican leaders. There 
was no statement of a general principle, no discussion of eco- 
nomic issues by their political leaders. They carefully avoided 
anything like a discussion of the real condition of the people. 

Rock County had been the banner Republican county. For 
years the Democrats of Rock County had met in annual conven- 
tion to nominate a ticket which they had not the slightest expec- 
tation of electing. There was something pathetic in the habit. 
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It was not faith—it was a sort of despeyation; and yet the 
Republicans as regularly had their joke about it, regardless of the 
pathos presented in the action of a body of men thus fighting a 
forlorn and hopeless battle. Each year some old-fashioned Dem- 
ocrat dropped away into the grave, and yet the remnant met and 
nominated a complete ticket, and voted for it solemnly, even 
religiously. 

The young Republicans of the county called this remnant 
“ Free traders ” and “ Copperheads,” exactly as if the terms were 
synonymous. The Republican boys of the county felt that there 
was something mysteriously uncanny in the term “ Free Trader,” 
and always associated “Copperhead” with the yellow-backed 
rattlesnakes that were abundant in the limestone cliffs, and in 
their snowballing took sides with these mysterious words as 
shibboleths. 

In truth, many of these Democrats were very thoughtful men — 
old-line Jeffersonians, who held to a principle of liberty. Others 
had been born Democrats a half-century ago, and had never been 
able to make any change. They continued the habit of being 
Democrats, just as they continued the habit 0.1 wearing fuzzy old 
plug hats, of old-fashioned shapes, and long, polished frock coats. 

Then there were a few of that perpetually cross-grained class 
who will never agree with anybody else if they can help it. They 
belonged to the Democracy because the Democrats were in the 
minority, and considered it wrong to belong to a majority, any- 
how. Of this sort were men like Colonel Peavy and old Judd 
Colwell. 

The colonel had been nominated for treasurer and Colwell 
for sheriff on the Democratic ticket year after year, and each year 
the leaders of the party had prophesied decided gains, but the 'v 
did not come. The State remained apparently hopelessly Repub- 
lican. The forces which were really preparing for change were 
too far below the surface for these old-line politicians to under- 
stand and measure. 

As a matter of fact, the schools and debating clubs and news- 
papers were preparing the whole country for a political revolution. 
Radicals were everywhere being educated. Men like Radbourn, 
who sfill remained nominally a Republican, and a host of other 
young men and progressive men were becoming disabused of the 
protective idea, and were ready for a revolt. There needed but 
a change of leadership to make a change of the relation of parties 
and of party names. 

The Grange, which was still non-partisan, seemed not destined 
to play a very strong part in politics, though it was still at work 
wresting some advanced forms of legislation from one or the other 
of the old parties. 
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But the deeper change was one which Judge Brown and a few 
of the progressive men had only just dimly perceived. The war 
and the issues of the war were slowly drawing off. The militant 
was being lost in the problems of the industrial. Each year a 
larger mass of people practically said, “The issues of to-day are 
not the issues of twenty-five years ago. The bloody shirt is an 
anachronism.” 

Here and there a young man coming to maturity caught the 
spirit of the new era, and turned away from the talk of the solid 
South, and addressed himself to a consideration of the questions 
of taxation and finance. These men formed a growing power in 
the State, and chafed under the restraint of their leaders. 

And above all, death, the great pacificator, unlooser of bonds, 
and aider of progress, was doing his work. The old men were 
dying and carrying their prejudices with them, while each year 
thousands of young voters, to whom the war was an echo of pas- 
sion, sprang to the polls and faced the future policy of the parties, 
not their past. Not only all over the State of Iowa, but all over 
the West, they were silent factors, in many cases kept so by the 
all-compelling power of party ties ; but they represented a growing 
power, and they were to become leaders in their turn. 

This spreading radicalism reached Bradley in the quiet of his 
life in Iowa City. The young fellows in the school were debat- 
ing it with fierce enthusiasm, and several of them capitulated. 
They all recognized that the liquor question once out of the way, 
the tariff was the next great State issue. At the judge’s sugges- 
tion, Bradley did not return to Rock River during vacation, but 
spent the time reading with a prominent lawyer of the town who 
had a very fine law library. 

He did not care to return particularly, for the quiet, studious 
life he led, almost lonely, had grown to be very pleasant to him. 
He read a great deal outside his law, and enjoyed his days as he 
had never done before. Unconsciously he had fallen into a mode 
of life and a habit of thought which were unfitting him for a poli- 
tician’s career. He really gave very little thought to that; his 
ambition for 4“ time had taken a new form. He wished to be 
well read; to“be a scholar such as he imagines Miss Wilbur to be. 

He began reading for that purpose, and kept at it because 
he really had the literary perception. He wrote to her of his 
reading; and when in her reply she mentioned some book which 
he had not read, he searched for it, and read it as soon as possible. 
In this quiet way he spent his days, the happiest he had ever 
known. 

He had just two disturbing factors: one was Nettie’s relation 
to him, and the other was his desire to see Miss Wilbur. Nettie 
wrote quite often at first, letters all very much alike, and very 
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short, sending love and kisses. She was not a good letter writer, 
and even under the inspiration of love could not write above 
two pages of repetitious matter. “It’s dreadfully hard work to 
write,” she kept saying. “I wish you was to home. When are 
you coming back?” 

It was very curious to see the different way in which he came 
to the writing of letters to these two persons. 

“ Dear Nettie,” he would begin, with a scowling brow, “I can’t 
write any oftener, because in the first place I’m too busy, and in 
the second place nothing happened here that you would care to 
hear about. I don’t know when I'll be home. I ought to finish 
my course here. No, I don’t expect you to mope. I expect you 
to have a good time, go to parties and dances all you want to.” 

But when Miss Wilbur’s letters came, he devoured them with 
tremulous eagerness, and sat up half the night writing an elabo- 
rate answer, while Nettie’s letters lay unanswered for days. 

“Miss Ida Wilbur, Dear Miss.” (That was the way he addressed 
her. He was afraid to call her Dear Miss Wilbur, it seemed a 
little too familiar.) In the body of his letters there was no 
expressed word for his regard for her. It was only put indirectly 
into the length of his letters, and was shown in the eager prompt- 
ness of his reply. She wrote kindly, scholarly letters, giving him 
a great deal to think about. Her letters were very far apart, 
however, as she was moving about so much. She advised him 
to read the modern books. 

“I’m always on the wrong side of everything,” she wrote once, 
“so I’m on the side of the modern novel. I champion Mr. Howells. 
Are you reading his story in the Century? I like it because it 
isn’t like anybody else; and Mr. Cable, too, you should read, and 
Henry James and Miss Jewett; they’re all of this modern school, 
that most Western people know nothing about. I like to be in the 
select minority, but the West is so afraid of its own judgments. 
My friends go about praising the classics because they know it’s 
safe to do so, I suppose, while I am an image breaker to them. 
Mr. Howells says the idea of progress in art does not admit of the 
conception that any art is finished. Just like the question of 
social advance, there is always new work to be done and new 
victories to be won.” 

But mainly she wrote upon economic subjects, as being more 
impersonal; and then her wish to make Bradley a reformer was 
greater than her desire to make him a lover of modern art. 

“The spirit of reform is beginning to move over the face of the 
great deep,” she wrote at another time. “ No one who travels about 
as I do, can fail to see it. The labor question in the cities, and the 
farmer question in the country, will soon be the great disturbing 
factors in politics. The protective theory will go down: it is 
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based on a privilege; and the new war, like the old war, is going 
to be against all kinds of special privileges.” 

It was with a peculiar feeling of pain and relief that he read 
Miss Wilbur’s renunciation of her home-market idea. It seemed 
as if something sweet and fine had gone with it; and yet it 
strengthened him, for he had come to believe that a home market 
built up by legislation was unnatural and a mistake. Judge 
Brown’s constant hammerings had left a mark. 

He wrote to her something of his hesitation, and she replied 
substantially that there was no abandonment of the home-market 
idea; only the method of bringing it about had changed. She 
had come to believe in what was free and natural, not what was 
artificial and forced. 

“If you will study the past,” she went on, “you will find that 
advance in legislation has always been in the direction of less law, 
less granting of special privileges. Take the time of the Stuarts, 
for example, when the king granted monopolies in the sale of all 
kinds of goods. It is abhorrent to us, and yet I suppose those 
protected merchants believed their monopolies to be rights. Slowly 
these rights have come to be considered wrongs, and the people 
have abolished them. So all other monopolies will be abolished, 
when people come to see that it is an infringement of liberty to 
have a class of men enjoying any special privilege whatever. 
The way to build up a home market is to make our own people 
able to buy what they want. 

“There never was a time when our own people were not too 
poor to buy what they wanted. Goods lie rotting in our Eastern 
factories, and we export many products which the farmer would 
be very glad to consume, if he were able. The farmer is poor; but 
it isn’t because he needs protection, it isn’t because he doesn’t pro- 
duce enough — it’s because what he does produce is taken from 
him by bankers and corporations.” 

Bradley read her letters over and over again. Every word 
which she uttered had more significance than words from any one 
else. She seemed a marvellous being to him. He looked eagerly 
in every letter for some personal expression, but she seemed care- 
fully to avoid that; and though his own letters were filled with 
personalities, she remained studiously impersonal. She replied 
cordially and kindly, but with a reserve that should have been a 
warning to him; but he would not accept warnings now —he was 
too deeply moved. Under the influence of her letters he developed 
a tremendous capacity for work. The greatest stimulus in the 
world had come to him, and remained with him. If it should be 
withdrawn at any time, it would weaken him. He did not specu- 
late on that. 

The day that came to close his work at Iowa City had some- 
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thing of an awakening effect in it. The mere motion of the train 
brought back again in intensified form the feeling he had experi- 
enced on the day he left Rock River. Life was really before 
him at last. His studies were ended, and he was prepared for 
his entrance into law. He looked forward to a political career 
indefinitely. He left that in the hands of the judge. 

It was in June, and the country was very beautiful. Groves 
heavy with foliage, rivers curving away into the glooms of bend- 
ing elm and basswood trees, fields of wheat and corn alternating 
with smooth pastures where the cattle fed —a long panorama of 
glorified landscape which his escape from manual labor now 
enabled him to see the beauty of, its associations of toil and dirt 
no longer acutely painful. 

He thought of the June day in which he had first met Miss 
WwW ilbur—just sucha day! Then he thought of Nettie with a sud- 
den twinge. She had not written for several weeks; he really 
didn’t remember just when she had written last. He wondered 
what it meant; was she forgetting him? He hardly dared hope 
for it; it was such an easy way out of his difficulty. 

The judge met him at the depot with a carriage. There were 
a number of people he knew at the station, but they did not 
recognize him: his brown beard had changed him so, and his silk 
hat made him so tall. 

“Right this way, colonel,” said the judge, in a calm nasal. 
He was filled with delight at Bradley’s appearance. He shook 
hands with dignified reserve, all for the benefit of the crowd 
standing about. “You paralyzed ’em,” he chuckled, as they got 
in and drove off. “That beard and hat will fix “em sure, I was 
afraid you wouldn’t carry out my orders on the hat.” 

“The hat was an extrav agance for your benefit alone. It goes 
into a band-box to-morrow,” replied Bradley. “How’s Mrs. 
Brown.” 

“Quite well, thank you; little older, of course. She caught a 
bad cold somewhere last winter, and she hasn’t been quite so well 
since. We keep a girl now; I forced the issue. Mrs. Brown had 
done her own work so long she considered it a sort of high treason 
to let any one else in.” 

Mrs. Brown met him at the door; and she looked so good and 
motherly, and there was such a peculiar wistful look in her eyes, 
that he put his arm around her in a sudden impulse and kissed 
her. It made her lips tremble, and she was obliged to wipe her 
glasses before she could see him clearly. Supper was on the 
table for him, and she made him sit right down. 

“ How that beard changes you, Bradley! I would hardly have 
known you. What will Nettie think?” 

“Tow is Nettie?” 
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“ Haven’t you heard from her lately ?” 

«“ Not for some weeks.” 

«“ Then I suppose the neighborhood gossip is true.” He looked 
at her inquiringly, and she went on, studying his face carefully, 
“ They say she’s soured on you, and is interested in her father’s 
new book-keeper.” 

Bradley took refuge in silence, as usual. His face became 
thoughtful, and his eyes fell. 

“T’ve hoped it was true, Bradley, because she was no wife for 
you. You'd outgrow her, and she’d be a drag about your neck. 
I see her out riding a good deal with this young fellow ; he’ 8 Just 
her sort, so I guess she isn’t heart-broken over your absence.’ 

There was a certain shock in all this. He recurred to his last 
evening with her, when in her paroxysm of agony she had thrown 
herself at his feet. Much as he had desired such an outcome, it 
puzzled him to find her in love with some one else. It was not 
at all like books. 

“Well, Mrs. Brown, what do you think of my junior partner?” 
said the judge, coming in and looking down on Bradley with a 
fatherly pride. 

“T suppose, Mr. Brown, you refer to our adopted son.” 

Bradley dressed for church the next day with a new sort of 
embarrassment. He felt very conscious of his beard and of his 
clothes, for he knew ev erybody would observe any change in him. 
He knew he would be the object of greater attention than the 
service ; but he determined to go, and have the whole matter over 
at once. 

The windows were open, and the sound of the bell came in 
mingled with the scent of the sunlit flowers, the soft rustle of the 
maple leaves, and the sound of the insects in the grass. His 
heart turned towards Miss Wilbur now whenever any keen 
enjoyment came to him ; instinctively turned to her, with the wish 
that she might share his pleasure with him. He sat by the open 
window, dreaming, until the last bell sounded through the heavy 
leaf-scented air. 

“Won’t you go to church with me, judge?” he said, going 
out. 

The judge turned a slow look upon him. He was seated on 
the shady porch, his feet on the railing, a Chicago daily paper in 
his lap. He said very gravely : — 

“Mrs. Brown, our boy is going to church.” 

“Can’t you let him, Mr. Brown? it'll do him good, maybe,” 
said Mrs. Brown, who was at work near the window. 

“Goes to see the girls. Know all about it myself. Go ahead, 
a man, and remember the text now, or we'll put a stop to 
this” 
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Bradley went off down the walk. He passed by a tiny little 
box of a house where a man in his shirt sleeves was romping 
with some children. 

“Hello, Milton,” called Bradley, cheerily. 

The young man looked up. His face flashed into a broad 
smile. “ Hello! Brad. Talcott, by thunder! Well, well. When’d 
ye get back?” 

“Last night. Yours?” he asked, nodding to the children. 

“Yep. Well, how are you, old man? You look well. Couldn’t 
fool me with that beard. Come in and sit down, won’t yeh? ” 

“No, I’m on my way to church. Can’t your come?” 

“Great Cwsar, no! not with these young hyenas to attend to.” 
He had grown fat, and his chin beard made him look like a Meth- 
odist minister; but his sunny blue eyes laughed up into Bradley’s 
face just as in the past. “Say!” he exclaimed, “ you struck it 
with the old judge, didn’t you? He’s goin’ to run you for gov- 
ernor one of these days. County treasurer ain’t good enough for 
you. But say,” he said, as a final word, “I guess you’d better not 
wear that suit much; it’s too soft altogether. Stop in when you 
come back. LEileen’ll be glad to see you,” he called after him. 

The audience had risen to sing as he entered, and he took his 
place without attracting much attention. As he stood there 
listening to the familiar Moody and Sankey hymn, there came 
again the touch of awe which the church used to put upon him. 
He was not a “religious” man. He had no more thought of his 
soul or his future state than a powerful young Greek. His feel- 
ing of awe arose from the association of beauty, music, and love 
with a church. It was feminine, some way, and shared his rever- 
ence for a beautiful woman. 

The churches of the town were the only things of a public 
nature which had any touch of beauty or grace. They were poor 
little wooden boxes at best; and yet they had colored windows, 
which seemed to hush the dazzling summer sun into a dim glory, 
transfiguring the shabby interior, ‘and making the bent he: ads of 
the girls more beautiful than words could tell. It was the one 
place which was set apart for purposes not utilitarian, and a large 
part of what these people called religious reverence was really a 
pathetic homage to beauty and poetry, and rest.” 

When they all took their se: its, and while the preacher was 
praying, Bradley was absorbing the churchy smell of fresh linen, 
buoyant perfumes, camphor, ¢inn: imon, violets, rose, and the hot, 
sweet odor of new ly-mown grass lying under the sun just outside 
of the windows. The wind pulsed in through the half-swung 
window, a bee came buzzing wildly along, a butterfly rested an 
instant on the window sill, and the preacher prayed on in an ora- 
torical way for the various departments of government. 
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Bradley felt a sharp eye fixed upon him, and, turning cautiously, 
caught Nettie looking at him. She nodded and smiled in her 
audacious way. Two or three of the young fellows saw him and 
nodded at him, but mainly the people sat with bowed heads, feel- 
ing some presence that was full of grace and power to banish, for 
a short time at least, the stress of the struggle to live. 

The young fellows were mainly in the back seats; and while 
they were decorously quiet, it was evident that they had very lit- 
tle interest in the prayer. Death and hell and the grave! Why 
should one trouble himself about such things when the red blood 
leaped in the heart, and the June wind was flinging a flickering 
flight of leaf shadows across the window pane? There sat the 
girls with roguish eyes, the rounded outline of their cheeks (as 
tempting as peaches) displayed with miraculous skill at just their 
most taking angle. Their Sunday gowns and gloves and hats trans- 
figured them into something too dainty and fine to be touched, and 
yet every glance and motion was an invitation and a lure. 

Here was the proper function of the church; to enable these 
young people to see each other at their best, and to bring into 
their sordid lives some hint, at least, of music and beauty. 

Bradley did not hear the sermon. He was wondering just 
what Nettie’s smile meant, and what he was going to say to her. 
He was not subtle enough to take a half-way or an ambiguous 
stand. He must either treat her tenderness as a forgotten thing 
or hold himself to his promise as something which he was under 
orders from his conscience to fulfill. 

When the service was over he went out into the anteroom with 
the young fellows, who were anxious to meet him. Quite a num- 
ber of farmers were in from the country, and they all crowded 
about, shaking his hand with great heartiness. He moved on with 
them to the sidewalk, where many of the congregation stood talk- 
ing subduedly in groups. The women came by in their starched 
neatness, leading rebellious boys in torturing suits of winter thick- 
ness topped with collars, stiff as sauce pans; while the little girls 
walked as upright as dolls, and looked disdainfully at their 
sulking brothers. Some of the merchants passing by discussed 
the sermon, some talked about crops with the farmers, and those 
around Bradley dipped into the political situation guardedly. 

While he was talking to some of the town people, he saw Net- 
tie come up and join a young man at the door whom he had rec- 
ognized as the tenor in the choir; and they sauntered off together 
under the full-leafed maples — she in dainty white and pink, he in 
a miraculously modish suit of gray, a rose in his lapel Bradley 
looked after them without special wonder. It was only as he 
went back to his room that he began to see how completely Net- 
tie had outgrown her passion for him. 
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He met her the next day as he was going home from the office. 
“Hello, Bradley,” she said, without blushing, though her eyes 
wavered before his. 

He held out his hand with a frank smile. “Hello, Nettie, 
which way are you going?” 

« Going home now ; been up to the grocery. Want to go long?” 

“T don’t mind. How are you, anyway?” 

“Oh, I’m all right. Say! that beard of yours makes you look 
as funny as old fun.” 

“ Does it?” he said. 

“You bet! It makes you look old enough to go to Congress. 
Say! heard from Radbourn lately?” Bradley shook his head. 
“Well, I haven’t, but Lily has. He’s writing — writing for the 
newspapers, she said.” 

“Is that so? I haven’t heard it.” 

“E-huh! say, do you know Lily’s all bent on him yet! Funny, 
ain’t it? I ain’t that way, am I?” she ended, with her customary 
audacity. 

“No, it’s out o’ sight, out o’ mind with you,” he replied, with 
equal frankness. 

“Oh, not quite so bad as that. Ain’t yeh comin’ in?” They 
were at the gate. 

“Guess not. You remember your father’s command; I must 
never darken his door.” 

She laughed heartily. “I guess that don’t count now.” . 

“Don’t it? Well, some other time then.” 

“Allright, but gimme that basket. Goin’ to lug that off with 
you?” 


II. 


On the Monday evening following Bradley’s return, there was 
quite a gathering at Robie’s along about sundown. Colonel 
Peavy and Judge Brown came down together, and Ridings and 
Deering were there also, seated comfortably under the awning, in 
mild discussion with Robie, who had taken the side of free trade, 
to be contrary, as Deering said. 

“No, sir; I take that side for it’s right.” There was some- 
thing convincing sincere in his reply, and Ridings stared. 

“ How long since ?” 

“ About a week.” 

“ What's got into yeh, anyhow?” 

“A little horse sense,” said Robie. “I’ve been a readin’ the 
other side; an’ if afew more of yeh’d do the same, you’d lose 
some of your damn pig-headed nonsense.” The Democrats 
cheered, but the Republicans stared at Robie, as if he had sud- 
denly become insane. 
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«“ Well, I'll be damned!” said Smith, his brother-in-law. “I'd 
like to know what you’d been a readin’ to make a blazin’ old 
copperhead of you.” 

Robie held up two or three tracts. The judge took them, looked 
them over, and read the titles out loud to the wondering crowd. 

«“*The Power of Money to Oppress.’ ‘Free Trade Philosophy,’ 
‘The Money Question.’ ‘The Right to the Use of the Earth,’ by 
Herbert Spencer. ‘Land and Labor Library.’ ‘Progress and 
Poverty, by Henry George.” 

“Oh, so you’ve got hold of Spencer and George, have you?” 
said the judge. 

“No; they’ve got hold ’f me.” 

« Spencer /” said Smith, in vast disgust. “ What the hell has he 
to do with it?” ‘The rest sat in silence. The occasion was too 
momentous for jokes. 

“ Where'd you get hold o’ these?” said the judge, fingering the 
leaves. 

“ Radbourn sent ’em out.” 

“Tl bet yeh! If there was a rank, rotten book anywhere on 
God’s green footstool, that feller’d have it,” said Smith. 

The judge ruminated: “ Well, if that’s the effect, guess I'll 
circulate a few copies "mong the young Republicans of the county. 
Gentlemen, this is our year.” 

“You’ve been a sayin’ that for ten years, judge,” said Rid- 
ings. 

r And it’s been a comin’ all the time, gentlemen. I tell you, 
I’ve had my ear to the ground, and there’s something moving. 
The river is shifting its bed. Look out for a flood. I’m going to 
make an entirely new move this fall: I’m going to put up a man 
for legislature that’ll sweep the county; and you'll all vote for 
im, too. He’s young, he’s got brains, he’s an orator, and he can’t 
be bought.” 

Robie brought his fist down on the counter in an excitement 
such as he had never before manifested. “Brad Talcott! We'll 
elect him, sure as hell!” 

Amos hastened to put in a word. “Brad’s a Republican.” 

“ He’s a Free Trade Republican,” said the judge, quietly. 

“ How do yeh know?” 

«Oh, I know. Haven’t I been a workin’ ’im for these last two 
years? Did you expect a man to live with me and not become 
inoculated with the Simon-pure Jeffersonian Democracy ?” 

“T don’t believe it,” Amos replied ; “and I won’t till I hear him 
say so himself. I want to see him go to Des Moines, but I want 
to see him go as a Republican.” 

“Well, you attend the Independent convention next week, and 
you'll hear something that'll set you thinking. Your Grange is 
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losing force. You failed to elect your candidate last year. Now, 
if we put up a man who is a farmer and a clean man,—a man that 
can sweep the county and carry Rock River,—why not join in and 
elect him?” 

The railroad interest was the great opposing factor; and the 
judge, who was a great politician, had calculated upon a fusion 
of the farmer Republicans and the Democrats. He was really 
the ablest man in that part of the State, and could wield the Dem- 
ocratic party like a pistol. He succeeded in getting Amos, Coun- 
cill, Jennings, and a few other leading grangers to sign his call 
for a people’s convention to nominate county officers and the 
member of the legislature. It really amounted to a union of the 
independent Republicans and the young Democrats. 

The old liners, however, were there, and set out from the first 
to control the convention, as was shown in the opening words 
of the chairman, old man Calarel, whom the judge had kindly 
allowed in the chair, in order that he might have a chance to speak 
on the floor. 

“This is a great day for us,” said the chairman. “ We've 
waited a long time for the people to see that Republican rings 
were sapping the foundations of political honesty, but they see 
itnow. This crowded convention, fellow-citizens, shows that the 
deathless principles of Jacksonian Democracy still slumber under 
the ashes of defeat.” 

He went on in this strain, calmly taking to himself and the 
other old moss-backs (as young Mason contemptuously called 
them) all the credit of the meeting, and bespeaking, at the same 
time, all the offices. 

Following this intimation, Colonel Peavy presented a slate, 
wherein all the leading places on the ticket had been given “to 
the men who stood so long for the principles of Jackson and Jef- 
ferson. It was fitting that these men should he honored for their 
heroic waiting outside the gates of emolument.” 

Young Mason was on his feet in an instant. “Mr. Chairman,” 
he said, penetratingly. 

“ Mr. Mason.” 

“While I appreciate, sir, the fortitude, the patience, of the men 
who have been waiting outside the gates of emolument so long, I 
want to say distinctly, that if that slate is not broken, we'll all 
wait outside the gates of emolument twenty years longer. But I 
want to say further, Mr. Chairman, that the strength of this new 
movement is in its freedom from spoils-seeking ; is in its indepen- 
dence from the old party lines. Its strength is in its appeal to 
the farmer, in its support of his war against unjust tariff and 
against railway domination. Its strength also is in its appeal to 
the young men of this county, sir.” 


>] 
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Applause showed that the young orator had his audience with 
him. He was a small man, but his voice was magnificent, and 
his oratory powerful, self-contained, full of telling points. 

“If we win, gentlemen of this convention,” he said, turning, 
“we must put at the head of this movement a man who is abso- 
lutely incorruptible — a man who can command the Granger vote, 
the temperance vote, the young man’s vote, and the Independent 
vote. That man ”— 

“Mr. Chairman,” snarled Colonel Peavy, rising with impres- 
sive dignity and drawing his coat around him with ominous 
deliberation. 

“Colonel Peavy,” acknowledged the chairman. 

«“ Mr. Chairman,” shouted young Mason, “I have the floor. I 
deny the right of your recognition of another member while I’m 
speaking.” 

« Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of information,” said the colonel. 

“State your point, colonel.” 

“I would like to ask this young gentleman who holds the floor 
how many votes he has cast in his whole life.” 

Young Mason colored with anger, but his voice was cool and 
decisive. “ For the gentleman’s information, Mr. Chairman, f will 
say that I have voted once, but that vote entitles me to stand here 
as a delegate, and I have the floor.” 

The delegates were mainly with young Mason, and the colonel 
sat down grimly in the midst of the Old Guard. Milton and 
Bradley, sitting together, rejoiced in the glorious attitude of the 
young champion, who went on: — 

“T say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that we cannot win this 
election on old party lines. I’m a Democrat.” (Applause.) “ But 
we are not strong enough as a party im this district to elect, 
and I’m willing to work with the Independents. There is just one 
man who ean be elected from this convention. He is a young man; 
he is sound on the tariff; he is an orator; he can sweep the county. 
I present, as nominee for our next representative, Bradley Talcott, 
of Rock River.” 

Bradley sat still, stunned by the applause which burst forth at 
the mention of his name. Brown had prepared him for the pres- 
entation of his name, but he had not dared to hope that any con- 
siderable number of delegates would support him. 

Judge Brown rose to his feet. “I second the nomination, Mr. 
Chairman. I am a Democrat —an old Democrat, but I’m damned 
if I’m a moss-back. I don’t allow any young man to get ahead 
of me on radicalism. I stand for progress; and because I know 
Bradley Talcott stands for progress, I second his nomination. His 
canvass will be an honor to himself, and a historical event in this 
county.” 
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Amos Ridings arose. “ Mr. Chairman, I second that nomina- 
tion as a Granger-Republican. I second it because I know Brad 
Talcott can’t be bought, and because I know he’s honest in his 
convictions. I'll stand by him as long as he stands by principle.” 

This practically brought to Bradley’s support the winning force, 
for Amos was a power in the county. Somebody called for 
Milton Jennings, and after some hesitation he got upon his feet. 

“ Mr. Chairman, I’m not a delegate to this convention, and so 
it isn’t my place to speak here; but I want to say that if I was, I 
should second this nomination. It’s a complete surprise to me to 
have him nominated. If I had known of it before, I would have 
been working for him all along. I’m pledged in another direc- 
tion ; but if 1 could honorably withdraw my support from the reg- 
ular nominee, I would do everything I could to elect my old 
classmate and esteemed colleague.” 

With this boom, the vote was wildly enthusiastic. The chair- 
man pronounced it unanimous. 

“Give us a speech!” shouted the crowd. 

Young Mason leaped up, a sardonic gleam in his eye. “ Mr. 
Chairman, I move that Colonel Peavy and Amos Ridings escort 
the nominee to the platform.” 

The motion was put and carried amid laughter. As they 
dragged Bradley out of his chair and pushed him up the aisle, 
everybody laughed and cheered. William Councill kicked the 
colonel as he went past, and Robie hit him a sounding slap 
between the shoulders. The colonel bore it all with astonish- 
ing good nature. As they reached the platform, young Mason 
stepped into the aisle and shouted : — 

“ Three cheers for the Honorable Bradley Talcott!” 

With the roar of these cheers in his ears, Bradley turned and 
faced his fellow-citizens. His knees shook, and his voice was so 
weak he could hardly be heard. 

“ Fellow-citizens, do you know what you're doing?” he said, in 
a curiously colloquial tone. 

“You bet we do!” roared the crowd. “What d’ye think 
we've done?” 

“ You’ve nominated a man for your legislature who hasn’t got 
a dollar in the world.” 

“So much the better! The campaign’ll be honest!” shouted 
young Mason. 

Bradley’s throat was too full to speak, and his head whirled. 
“T can’t make a speech now, gentlemen; 1 aint got any breath. 
All I can say is, ’'m very thankful to have such friends, and I'll 
try to do my duty in the campaign, and in the legislature, if 
I’m elected.” 

The delegates swarmed about him to shake his hand and 
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promise him their support. Bradley, dazed by the suddenness of 
it, could only smile and grip each man’s hand. The judge was 
jubilant. Had Bradley been his son, he couldn’t have felt more 
sincerely pleased. 

“We'll see such a campaign this fall as this county never 
had,” he said to everybody; “a campaign with a principle; 
a campaign that will be educational.” 

Bradley had now a greater work before him than he had ever 
undertaken before. He had now to go to his old friends and 
neighbors in a new light, practically as a Democrat. He had to 
face audiences mainly hostile to his ideas, and defend opinions 
which he knew not only cut athwart the judgment of the farmers 
of the county, but squarely across their prejudices. 

But he had something irresistible on his side; he was debating 
a principle. He was widening the discussion, and he made men 
feel that. He rose above local factions and local questions to the 
discussion of the principles of justice and freedom. He voiced 
this in his speech of acceptance in the Opera House the next day. 
The house was packed to its anteroom with people from every 
part of the county. A curious feeling of expectancy was abroad. 
Men seemed to feel instinctively that this was the beginning of a 
change in the thought of Rock River. Everybody remarked on 
the change in Bradley, and his beard made him look so much 
older. 

Judge Brown and Dr. Carver sat on the stage with the speak- 
ers, young Mason and Bradley. The judge was very dignified, 
but there was an exultant strut in his walk and a special deliber- 
ation in his voice which proclaimed his pride in his junior partner. 
He alluded, in his dry, nasal way, to the pleasure it gave him to 
inaugurate the new era in politics in Rock River. “The liquor 
question I regard as settled in this State,” he said. “And now 
the discussion of the tariff has free sailing. But you don’t 
want to hear us old fellows, with our prejudices; you want to 
hear our young leaders, with their principles.” 

He introduced young Mason, who made one of his audacious 
speeches. “Death is the great friend of youth and progress,” he 
said. “The old men die off, thank God! and give young men 
and new principles a chance. I tell you, friends and neighbors, 
the Democratic party is being born again —it must be born 
again, in order to be worth saving.” 

When Bradley stepped forward, he was very pale. 

“Friends and fellow-citizens,” he began, after the applause 
had ended, “I can’t find words to express my feeling for the 
great honor you have done me. I thank the citizens of Rock 
River for their aid, but I want to say that I’m goiug to run 
this campaign in the farmers’ interest, because the interests of 
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this county and of this State are agricultural, and whatever 
hurts the farmer hurts every other man in the State. There is 
no war between the town and the country. The war is between 
the people and the monopolist wherever he is, whether he is 
in the country or in the town. It is not true that the inter- 
ests of the town dweller and of the farmer are necessarily 
antagonistic; the cause of the people is the same everywhere. 
It’s like the condition of affairs between England and Ireland: 
People say that Ireland is fighting England — fighting the English 
people, but that is not the fact. The antagonism is between the 
Irish people and the English landlord. So the fight in America 
is the people against the special privileges enjoyed by a few. It’s 
because these few generally live in towns that we seem to be 
fighting the towns. 

“As the judge said, we’ve settled the liquor question in this 
State ; it won’t come up again unless office seekers drag it up. It 
has been our State issue, — that and the railroads; and now that 
is settled, we can turn our attention to the finishing up of the 
railway problem and to the discussion of the tariff.” 


“And the money!” shouted some one; “abolish the national 


banks!” 

Bradley hesitated a little. “No, we can’t do that, but we can 
destroy any special privilege they hold. But the first thing that 
stares us in the face is the war tariff that is eating us up. [’m 
going to state just what I think in this campaign, and you can vote 
for me or not. It is sheer robbery to continue a tariff that was 
laid at a time when we needed enormous revenue. See the surplus 
piling up in the public vault. You say it’s better to have a surplus 
than a deficit. Yes, but I'd rather have the surplus in the pockets 
of the people. This taxing the people to death, in order to have 
a surplus to expend in senseless appropriations, is poor policy.” 

In this strain his whole speech ran, and it had an electrical 
effect. They cheered him tremendously, and the meeting broke 
up, and discussion burst out all over the hall with appalling fury, 
and continued each day thereafter. The railroad question and 
the tariff question began right there to divide the county into 
two camps. The young leader carried the same disturbing influ- 
ence into every township in which he spoke, and the whole county 
became a debating school. It took a position far ahead of the 
other counties of the State in the questions. 

Men stopped each other, and talked from plow to plow across 
the line fence. They met in the road upon dusty loads of wheat, 
and sat hours at a time under the burning August sun to discuss 
the matter of railroad commissions, and the fixing of rates, and the 
question of reducing the surplus in the treasury. 

The old greenbackers came out of their temporary retirement, 
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and helped Bradley’s cause simply because he was young and a 
dissenter. They were a power, for most of them were deeply 
read on the tariff and on the railroad problem; in fact, were all 
round radicals and fluent speakers. 

Judge Brown kept out of it. “I don’t want to seem too’ prom- 
inent in this campaign,” he said to Colonel Peavy. “We old 
Mohawks are a damage to any man’s campaign just now. The 
time is coming, colonel, when we'll help, but not now. We've 
set the mischief afoot ; now let the young fellows and the farmers 
do the rest of it. Besides, my young man here is quite able to 
look out for himself. All that scares me is, he’ll get too radical, 
even for the Democracy, one of these days. If he does, all is 
we'll have to build a party up to his principle, for he'll be right, 
Colonel ; there’s no two ways about that.” 


Il. 


The interest of the election was very great; and as the vote of 
Rock River practically settled the contest, the centre of interest was 
the Court House, which was crowded to suffocation on election 
night. There was a continual jam and a continual change. Crowds 
stood around the doorway, or moved up and down the sidewalk. 
Crowds were constantly running up and down the stairway, and 
crowding in and out the dingy, dimly lighted court-room, which 
was roaring with voices, blue with smoke, and foul as a dungeon 
with tobacco and vitiated breaths. 

All the men of the town seemed to be present, from old man 
Dickey, the chicken thief and fisherman, to cold, aristocratic R. F. 
Bussell, the banker. Rowdyish boys pushed and banged and 
howled, playing at hide-and-seek among the legs of the men, who 
filled every foot of standing space, or were perched on the rail- 
ings or tables near the judge’s bench, from which the returns 
were being called. The kerosene lamps shed a dim light through 
the smoke. There was no fire, and the excited partisans kept their 
hats and coats on, and warmed themselves by wild gestures and 
stamping. 

Occasionally a boy’s shrill yell or whistle, or some excited 
Democrat’s calling, “It’s a whack! ITll take yeh!” rose above 
the clamor. Upon the benches piled up along the wall, to leave 
the middle space free, groups of the less demonstrative citizens of 
both parties sat discussing the chances of the different candidates. 
Bradley was not there, but young Mason and Milton were con- 
sidered his representatives, and were surrounded by a constant 
crowd of sympathizers. It was about nine o’clock at night 
before the decisive returns began to come in. 

Occasionally the sound of furious pounding was heard, and a 
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momentary lull was enforced while the clerk read some telegraphic 
message or report of a neighboring town. When he stood upon the 
judge’s bench, at about nine o’clock, the crowd, aware in some 
mysterious way of the arrival of decisive news, made a wild 
surge toward the clerk, and shouted for silence, while he announced 
in a high nasal key: “Rock River gives a hundred and ninety- 
one for Kimball, two hundred and twenty-five for Talcott.” At 
this a wild cheer broke forth, led by Milton and young Mason. 

“That means victory!” said Milton. 

“ Don’t be too sure of it! Wait for Cedarville.” 

The reading went on, with occasional yells from either the 
Democrats or Republicans, according to the special quality of the 
report, but it was plain that the most interest was centered in 
the contest for representative. 

As the evening wore on, messengers clattered up on horseback 
from other towns of the county, and amid yells and cheers were 
hustled up the stairway, through the crowd to the clerk, carrying 
in their hands envelopes filled with election returns. These 
returns from the townships were almost entirely in Bradley’s 
favor, but Cedarville was the decisive vote. Messengers from 
the little telegraph station dashed to and fro, and the excite- 
ment was fanned into greater fury by the accounts of Dem- 
ocratic gains from other counties and other States. “It’s a 
political landslide,” exulted Mason. “The Democrats are in it 
this time.” 

At length there rose the ery of “Cedarville! Cedarville!” and 
a messenger bearing a telegraph blank was rushed through to 
the reading-desk, where his message was snatched by the clerk. 
Again there was a wild surge toward the desk; and a silence, 
broken only by derisive cheers from the boys, fell over the room 
while the clerk glanced over the message. 

“Cedarville gives seventy votes for Kimball, and a hundred 
and ten for Talcott.” 

The Independents shouted themselves hoarse, and flung their 
caps in the air. Talcott had carried both of the towns of the 
county; he was sure of the farmers. The boys howled like 
savages, and tripped each other over the railings and seats, 
boxed hats, punched the men in the back, and hid around their 
legs; while the clerk went on with his reading, at more and more 
frequent intervals, of reports from other States and districts of 
the congressional field. The old-line Democrats were delirious 
with joy. The promised land was in sight. 

It was about half-past twelve o’clock when Colonel Rus- 
sell conceded Bradley’s election, and two stout men toiled up 
the stairs, bringing his forfeit of two barrels of apples. Amid 
wilds yells from the crowd, they threw the barrels to the floor, 
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where they burst, and sent Northern Spys rolling in every 
direction. 

Then came a wilder roar and scramble, that outdid everything 
that had gone before, and a surging mass of struggling men 
and boys covered the apples. They threw themselves upon each 
other’s backs. They clawed like wild-cats, barked like wolves. 
They kicked each other out of the way, and scratched and 
mauled each other, crushing hats, tearing coats, bruising shins. 

The wrestle of starving wild hogs for corn or potatoes could 
not have been more tumultuous or ear-splitting than this ferocious, 
jovial scramble. It ceased only when the last apple was secured, 
so that none could snatch it away. Then began the fusilade of 
cores and parings. Shining stove-pipe hats were choice game, 
and to throwa core clean through a silk hat was a distinction 
which everybody seemed to covet. In five minutes not a tall hat 
was to be seen. Colonel Peavy wrapped his handkerchief around 
his, thus drawing upon himself the attack of the entire crowd, 
and he was forced to retreat. 

In the streets of the town, the boys, without the slightest care 
about who was elected, were stealing kerosene barrels and dry- 
goods boxes, in order to keep the bonfire going. When they 
heard of the free apples which they had missed by their zeal in 
bonfiring, a bitterness came upon them, and they came together 
and tried to organize a committee to go down and see Judge 
Brown and state their grievance. 

At last one desperate young fellow took the lead, and the rest 
marched after. He moved off down the street, shouting through 
his closed lips « Bum, bum, bum, bum, bum!” The rest took up 
the drum-like ery, and marched after him two and two. They 
made straight towards Judge Brown’s office, where they knew 
Bradley was. They halted and raised a great shout. 

“Three cheers for the Honorable Brad,” and gave them wildly. 

This brought the judge out; and when they saw him, they yelled 
in lugubrious tones, as if they were starving, “ Apples! apples!” 

The judge shouted down, “ All right, boys, Pll send Robie up. 
He’ll roll out all the apples you want.” The boys gave another 
great cheer, and departed. 

Bradley sat there in the judge’s office in a sort of daze. He 
could not say a word. His thought was not clear. He was 
not at all anxious. Somehow he could not feel that it was his 
fate that was being decided. On the contrary, it seemed to be 
some other person. He was not excited; he was only puzzled 
and wondering. 

At last the crowd was heard coming from the Court House. 
Wild cheers sounded faintly far up the street. The sound of a 
band was heard, and the marching of feet, rhythmic on the 
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sidewalks. There came the sound of rapid footsteps of a courier; 
and so familiar was Bradley with the sidewalk that he knew 
exactly where the runner was by the different note given out by 
each section of planking. They were crossing the street. Now 
they came across the warped and clattering length before the 
butcher shop. Then over the crisp, solid planking before Robie’s. 
Then came a rush up the stairway, and Milton and young Mason 
burst into the room. 

“Hurra, we’ve carried you through! You're elected, sure as 
guns!” 

“Three cheers for Democracy and progress,” shouted the judge, 
in high excitement, from the open windows. They were given 
with tremendous vigor by the crowd from below, and the band 
struck up “ Hail Columbia.” 

. * * 7 . + * * * . 


It was two o’clock when Bradley and the judge got away from 
the crowd and went home to bed. They found Mrs. Brown 
sitting up. With customary thoughtlessness of men, neither of 
them had taken her anxiety into account. 

“Well, Mrs. Brown, are you up?” 

“Yes, Mr. Brown; I wanted to hear the news. You didn’t 
suppose I could go to bed without it,” she replied, calmly, though 
she was trembling with eagerness. 

“ Well, we’re elected, Mrs. Brown,” said the judge proudly. 

She came up to Bradley timidly, a longing mixed with pride 
expressed in her face. Bradley took her in his arms, and laid her 
cheek on his shoulder. She stood before him like a mother now. 
He felt her pride in him, and she had grown very dear to him, 

IV. 

Des Moines appeared to Bradley to be very great and very 
noisy. It was the largest city he had ever seen. He was born 
in Eastern Winconsin on a farm, and his early life had been spent 
far from any populous centre ; very largely, indeed, in the timber- 
lands. He had been in Lacrosse, that is to say, he changed cars 
there, and Rock River and lowa City were the only towns he had 
ever lived in. 

He had the preconception that Des Moines was a fine city, but 
its streets seemed endless to him that cold, clear night that he got 
off the train and walked up the sidewalk. He had been told to 
go right to the Richwood House, because that was the legislative 
headquarters, He walked, carrying his valise in his hand, and 
looking furtively about him. He knew he ought not to do so, but 
the life about him and the endless rows of vast buildings fas- 
cinated him — drew his attention constantly. 
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The portico of the hotel awed him with its red sandstone 
magnificence, and he moved timidly on towards the centre of the 
rotunda with hesitating and uncertain steps. It seemed to be 
the realization of his imaginings of Chicago. It subdued him 
into absolute clownishness; and the porter who rushed towards 
him and took his valise from his hands, classified him off-hand as 
another one of those country fellows who must be watched and 
prevented from blowing out the gas. Bradley signed his name 
on the book without any flourishes, and without writing the 
“ Honorable” before his name, as most of the other members had 
done. 

“Front!” yelled the clerk, in an imperative voice. Bradley 
started, and then grew hot over his foolishness. “Show this 
gentleman to No. 30. Like dinner?” the clerk asked, in a 
kindly interest. Bradley nodded, suddenly remembering that 
in fashionable life dinner came at six o'clock. “ Ready in about 
ten minutes,” the clerk said, looking at the clock. 

Bradley followed the boy to the elevator. He noticed that 
the darkey did not enter with him, but ran up the stairs. He 
could see him rushing around the curves, his hands sliding on 
the railings. He met him at the door of the elevator and 
motioned to him, —“ This way, suh.” There was something in 
his tone that puzzled Bradley; and as he walked along the hall, 
he thought of the soft carpet under his feet (it must have been 
two inches thick) and of that tone in the boy’s voice. 

A dull fire of soft coal was burning on the grate, and the boy 
punched it up, and said, “Nother gent jes’ left. 1 git some mo’ 
coal.” 

The room, like all hotel rooms, was a desolate place, notwith- 
standing its one or two elaborate pieces of furniture, its fine 
carpet, and its easy chair. It had a distinctly homeless quality. 
Bradley sat down in the big chair before the fire, and took time 
to think it all over. He was really here as a legislator for a 
great State. The responsibility and honor of the position came 
upon him strongly as he sat there alone in this great hotel look- 
ing at the fire. That he, of all the men in his county, should 
have been selected for this office, was magnificent. He drew a 
long sigh, and said inwardly : — 

“T’ll be true to my trust.” And he meant, in addition, to be 
so dignified and serious that he would not seem young to the 
other legislators. 

He was reading, from a little frame on the wall, the rules of 
the house when the boy knocked on the door, and started away 
towards the fire, so that the boy should not suspect what he had 
been doing. He returned to the re: ding, however, after the boy 
had gone out. He read “ Don’t Blow out the Gas,” without 
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feeling it an impertinence, and went over to read the code of 
signals posted above the bell punch. 





Ring once for Bell Boy. 
Ring twice for Ice Water. 
Ring three for Fire. 

Ring four for Chambermaid. 











His mind went off in a pursuit of trivial matters concerning 
this code. What would happen if he rang three times — which 
he thought stood for alarm of fire. In imagination he heard the 
outcries throughout the various floors and rooms of the house. 
Then his mind went back to the fact that the boy was not 
allowed to ride in the elevator. He wondered if this touch of 
southern feeling would ever get any farther north. For the first 
time in his life he had met the question of caste. 

He went down to supper, as he called it himself, in the dining- 
room, which he found to be a very large and splendid apartment. 
A waiter in a dress coat (he had never seen a live figure in a 
dress coat before) met him at the door, and with elaborate author- 
ity called another darkey, in a similar dress coat, to show him to 
a chair. 

The second darkey led the way down the polished floor (which 
Bradley walked with difficulty), his coat tails wagging in a curious 
fashion, by reason of the action of his bow legs. ‘He was obliged 
to take the uncomprehending Bradley by the arm, while he shoved 
the chair under him; but he did it with such courtesy that no 
one noticed it. He was accustomed to give this silent instruc- 
tion in ceremonials. Bradley noticed that, notwithstanding the 
splendor of his shirt-front, collar, and dress coat, his shoes were 
badly broken, though highly polished. 

A man sat at the opposite side of the table reading a news- 
paper over his coffee. He attracted Bradley’s attention because 
he had a scowl on his face, and his hair was tumbled pictu- 
resquely about his forehead. Even his brown moustache contrived 
to have an oddly dishevelled look. 

They ate in silence for some time, or rather Bradley did; the 
other man read and sipped his coffee, and continued to frown 
and swear under his breath. At length he burst forth in a sup- 
pressed exclamation: “ Well, I'll be damned.” When he looked 
at Bradley, his eyes were friendly, and he seemed to require some 
one to talk to. 

“These devilish railroads will own the country, body and 
breeches yet.” 
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«“ What are they up to now?” said Bradley. 

“They’ve secured Joe Manley as their attorney, one of the 
best lawyers in the State. It’s too cussed bad.” He looked sad. 
“T can’t account for it. I suppose he got hard up, and couldn’t 
stand the pressure. I wonder if you know how these infernal 
corporations capture a State!” 

“No, but I'd like to know. I’m down here to fight ’em.” 

«That so? from where?” 

“From Rock County. I’m the representative; Talcott is my 
name,” Bradley said, seizing an excuse to announce himself, 

«“ Js that so! Well, now, I’m an old cock in the pit, and I want 
to warn you. I’ve known many a fine, honest fellow to get 
involved. Now I'll tell you how it’s done. Before you have 
been here a week, some of these railroads will send for you, and 
tell you they’ve heard of you as a prominent young lawyer of the 
State. Oh, they’ve he: ird of you, we’ve all heard of your canvass; 
and as they are in need of an attorney in your county, they'd like 
very much to have you take charge, etc., of any legislation that 
may arise there, and so on. There may not be a week’s work 
during the year, and there may be a great deal, etc., but the 
will be glad to pay you six hundred dollars or eight hundred 
dollars, if you will take the position. 

“Ww ell, we'll suppose you take it. You go back to Rock; you 
have little business for the railroad, but your salary comes in 
regularly. You say to yourself that, in case any work comes up 
which is dishonorable, you'll refuse to take hold of it. But that 
money comes in nicely. You marry on the expectations of its 
continuance. You get to depending upon it. You live up to it. 
You don’t find anything which they demand of you really dis- 
honest, and you keep on; but really cases of the railroad against 
the people do come up, and your sense of justice isn’t so acute as 
it used to be. You manage to argue yourself into doing it. If 
you don’t do it, somebody else will, etc., and so you keep on” 

After an impressive pause, during which the speaker gazed away 
in his face, he finished: “Suddenly the war of the corporations 
against the people is on us, and you find you are the paid tool of 
the corporation, and that the people are distrustful of you, and that 
you are practically helpless.” 

The man spoke in a low voice, but somehow his words had the 
quality of exciting the imagination. Bradley thrilled at the picture 
of moral disintegration hinted at. The imaginative tragedy was 
brought very close to him. 

“Do they really do that?” he asked. 

“That’s a part of their plan. The proof of it will be in the offer 
which they'll make to you in less than ten days. They’re always 
on the lookout for such men, especially men who have the confi- 
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dence of the farmers. The next great war in this State and in the 
nation is to be a railway war.” 

“You think so. I think the tariff” — 

«“ What is the tariff, compared to the robbery that makes Gould 
and Sage and Vanderbilt? I tell you, young man, the corpora- 
tions in this country are eating the life out of it. This power of 
three men to get together, steal the privilege from the people, and 
by their joint action to produce a fourth body (corpus), behind 
which they hide and push their schemes, —an intangible some- 
thing which outlives them all,—that is the power that is under- 
mining this government. It’s against the Constitution. Old 
Chief Justice Marshall in his verdict (which ushered in the reign 
of corporations in this country) distinctly said that it was based on 
usurpation, dating back to the Stuarts or the Georges; and the 
hint in that was, that it was entirely un-American and unconsti- 
tutional.” 

Bradley perceived that he was in the presence of another 
reformer like himself. He wondered if he seemed so cranky to 
other men. He was interested by the man’s evident thought and 
honesty of purpose and by the sympathy of a city man with a 
farmer’s fight. 

“You're with us in our fight against the railroads ?” 

The man threw one arm back over the top of his chair, and 
looked at Bradley out of his half-closed eyes. “Of course. 
Only you’re so damned narrow. Excuse me. You don’t see that 
you've got to kill every corporation. very corporation is an 
infringement of individual mghts. When three men go into 
business as a firm, they should every one be liable for every con- 
tract which they make. The creation of an intangible corporate 
personality is a trick to evade liability. Make war against the 
whole system,” he said, rising. “Don’t go fooling about with 
regulating fares and forming commissions. Declare corporations 
illegal, and let the people know their practices.” 

They went down to the rotunda floor together. The electric 
lights flooded the brilliant marbles with a dazzling light. Groups 
of men were gathered around spittoons, talking earnestly, gesticu- 
lating with fists and elaborate broad-hand, free-arm movements — 
political gestures, as Bradley recognized. 

“These are your colleagues and their parasites,” said Bradley’s 
companion, whose name was Cargill. “Know any of ’em?” 

“No; I don’t know any of the legislators.” 

Cargill led him up to a group which surrounded a gigantic 
old man who leaned on a cane and gesticulated with his powerful 
left hand. 

“Senator Wood, let me introduce Hon. Bradley Talcott, of 
Rock, ” 
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« Ah, glad to see you, sir. Glad to see you. Gentlemen, this 
is the young man who made that gallant fight up in Rock. This 
is the Hon. Jones of Boone, Mr. Talcott, and this is Sam Wells of 
Cerro Gordo, one of the most remorseless jokers in the House. 
Look out for him!” 

After shaking hands all about, Bradley hastened to say, “ Don’t 
let me interrupt. Go on, senator. I want to listen.” This made 
a fine impression on the senator, who loved dearly to hear the 
sound of his own voice. He proceeded to enlarge upon his plan 
for gerrymandering the State—to the advantage of the Demo- 
cratic party, of course. 

In the talk which followed, Bradley was brought face to face 
with the fact that these men were more occupied in maintaining 
the hold of their parties upon the offices than upon principles cf 
legislation. They were not legislators in many instances; they 
were gamesters. 

«“ Now, let me tell you something more,” said Cargill, as he led 
his way back to a settee near the wall. He drew up a chair for 
his feet, lighted his cigar, pulled his little soft hat down to the 
bridge of his nose, put one thumb behind his vest, and began in a 
peculiar sardonic tone: “Now, here is where the legislation 
really takes place—here and at the lowa House. See those 
fellows?” He waved his hand in a circle around the rotunda, now 
filled with stalwart men laughing loudly or talking in confidential, 
deeply interested groups, with their heads close together. « There 
are the supposed lawmakers of the State. What do you think of 
them anyway?” 

Bradley was silent. He was so filled with new sensations and 
ideas that he could not talk. 

Cargill mused a little. “I suppose it all appears to you as 
something very fine and very important. Now, don’t make a 
mistake. The most of these fellows are not even average men. 
Ihave a theory that, take it one ten- years with another, the 
legislatures of our country must be necessarily beneath the aver- 
age, because the man who is a thinker or a moralist necessarily 
represents a minority. Anyhow, these men support my theory, 
don’t they?” 

There was a distinct bitterness in his tone that made his words 
sink deep. There was a touch of literary grace also in his phrases, 
quite unlike anything Bradley had ever heard. 

“ You imagine these men honest. You say ‘they differ from 
me’ honestly. But I know there is no question of principle in their 
action. They simply say No. 1, first, party next, and principle 
last of all. I remember how awe-struck I was during my first 
term. Now, don’t waste any nervous energy on admiring these 
men or standing in awe of them. Jump right in, and take care 
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of yourself. Vote for party, but make arrangements before you 
vote —no; I forgot. You stand for a real principle, and success 
may lie for you in standing by it. Yes, on the whole, I believe I 
would stand by principle; it will bring you out in greater relief 
from the rest of them, and then the people may begin to think. 
I doubt it, however.” 

“You are a pessimist, then,” said Bradley, feeling that there 
was an undercurrent of dark philosophy in Cargill’s voice. 

“Tam. The whole damned thing is a botch, in my opinion. 
You may find it different,” he said, with a mocking gleam of his 
eyes, as he rose and walked away. Bradley did not believe the 
man meant half what he said, and yet his bitterness had thrown a 
sombre shadow over his heart. The vista ahead was not quite so 
bright as it had been except where Miss Wilbur seemed to walk. 
He longed to go out and find her, and tried to content himself 
with walking up and down the street, which seemed incredibly 
brilliant with its lighted windows and streams of gay young peo- 
ple coming and going. 

At last he came to a corner where he saw the name of her 
street upon the lamp post, and the hunger to see her was irresisti- 
ble. He rushed up the street with desperate haste. He wished 
he had started sooner. It was eight o’clock, and there was danger 
that she might be gone out. The electric cars hardly diverted 
him as they came floating weirdly down the line,—the trolley 
invisible, the wheels emitting green sheets of light at the 
crossings. 

When he came to the house, he found it all dark save a dim 
light in the rear, and it made him shiver with a premonition of 
failure. A servant girl answered his ring. He had the hope that 
this was the wrong house after all. 

“Can you tell me if Miss Wilbur lives here?” 

“ Yassir, but she nat hee-er,” answered the girl, with the Nor- 
wegian accent. 

«“ Where is she?” 

“Ay nat know. Ay tank she ees goot ways off; hehr mooder 
she ees gawn to church.” 

Bradley no longer looked at the stars as he walked along the 
street. All his doubts and fears and his timidity and his reti- 
cence came back upon him, and something warm and sweet seemed 
to go out of the far vista of his life, 
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TWO HOURS IN THE SOCIAL CELLAR. 


Ir is my purpose, in this paper, to present simply and briefly 
some typical scenes in the social cellar of Boston, and to touch 
upon some things which seem to me to be root causes of our 
present deplorable social conditions; for it must be evident to 
every thoughtful student of sociology to-day that radical economic 
changes must be brought about before the rising tide of poverty 
and misery will receive a substantial check. Few people have 
any adequate idea of the nature or extent of the sufferings among 
the very poor in our great cities; and until the facts are generally 
known, no measures can be brought about which will strike effec- 
tive blows at the grave injustice which fathers so much misery. 

The principal scenes I am about to describe met my view on an 
afternoon in January = second day after the thermometer 
registered two degrees below zero at the Blue Hill Observatory). 
The weather had moderated considerably, but it was still very 
cold. The wind penetrated to the very bone. The atmosphere 
was charged with moisture, which seemed to herald a heavy snow 
when the air should become a little milder. We first stopped at 
a place I had on other occasions visited, but this time I found a 
great change for the better. True, the halls were as dark as 
before, and the omnipresent odor of garbage was as stifling as on 
former visits, but within this tenement a great change was 
noticeable: the walls and ceiling were newly whitewashed and 
papered, and the place was, in comparison with its former ap- 
pearance, positively cheery and inviting. I was amazed, knowing 
the greedy propensities of the Creesuses who own these wretched 
dens. Had an owner actually visited these quarters? Had his 
heart softened? Had he determined to make one home happy 
and inviting, by the voluntary outlay of a few dollars of his 
extortionate rent? By no means. Mr. Swaffield,* who accom- 
panied me, explained the mystery. It was disease which had 
brought about the change. A terrible disease, — diphtheria, 
—not often considered a blessing in disguise, in this case proved 
such, as the Board of Health had compelled the landlord to 
thoroughly renovate, whitewash, and newly paper the rooms. 
This apartment is occupied by a woman whose husband is an 





* Rev. Walter J. Swaffield, pastor of Bethel Mission, North End, Boston. 
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invalid in the Western Islands. She supports herself and two 
children by sewing on pants, at what may be regarded starvation 
wages; but her lot is less pitiable than that of hundreds of others 
in this section of Boston. 

We next stepped up an alley-way leading from one of the 
principal streets, and found ourselves face to face with a large 
rookery, dark, dirty, and uninviting without; but the exterior was 
palatial in comparison with the interior —halls dark as midnight 
in a dungeon; air heavy with foul odors, and seemingly devoid 
of oxygen; the banisters greasy and the stairs much worn, as 
we could feel rather than see. 

Here a succession of never-to-be-forgotten pictures met our 
eyes, depicting at once the startling inhumanity of wealth and the 
infinite misery of poverty in the modern Athens. In one room a 
young woman, with remarkably bright and attractive face, was 
busy at her washing. She has six children and a mother to 
support during the absence of her husband, who is at sea. She 
goes out washing, and also takes in what she can secure. 

“We do very well,” she said, with a half-uttered sigh and a 
shadow flitting over her cheerful face, “when we can get work. 
This week,” she continued, “I have been very fortunate, and have 
been kept quite busy.” 

“What rent do you pay for these two rooms?” 

“Two dollars and a half a week.” 

I was startled. Two dollars and a half for these wretched dens 
in the heart of the slums! One hundred and thirty dollars a year for 
rent! Surely Shylock ought soon to be able to buy a high place in 
public esteem on such a rich harvest of blood money. Surely he 
ought to be able to enjoy steam launches and private cars. His 
children might summer in Europe and winter in Florida, and how 
munificent might be his gifts to church, colleges, and libraries; 
while if he owns several such buildings, he would still be able to 
live in sumptuous luxury. 

We visited several tenements in this same building, which told 
practically the same story, so far as biting poverty and general all- 
around wretchedness were concerned. At last we reached the attic. 
Here one small dormer window afforded all the light for the main 
room. On one side of this window the roof slanted to the floor. 
In the corner under this low-bending ceiling was a pile of rags, 
upon which lay two half-naked little waifs, suffering with an acute 
attack of La Grippe, induced by inability, on the parents’ part, to 
obtain any fuel when the cold spell set in. The father being a 
chronic invalid, the mother has to support the family. In a 
crib was a seven-year-old child, whose large and expressive 
eyes wandered from the ceiling to the equally dismal wall, 
from thence to us, and then to its mother, at sight of whom 2 
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visible smile spoke of love and sense of security. When we 
entered the room the mother looked up hastily, and a smile flitted 
across her sad face when she saw Mr. Swaffield, who is looked 
upon much as a father by numbers of families in this world of 
wretchedness. She did not, however, relax her work. After the 
first salutation, steadily, almost ferociously, she plied her needle, 
glancing apprehensively once or twice at the slowly increasing 
gloom without. She seemed greedy for the light. ach moment 
must be utilized. A dark day at best, night would soon come, 
and that meant cessation of work or lights, and lights cost money. 
To a person who has but a few cents wherewith to supply life’s 
many demands, even a light means much. Yes, she must improve 
every moment; there was a dollar and a half a week rent to pay; 
there was food to buy. Was it not for lack of money to buy 
fuel that her children now suffered? And that suffering alone 
brought more than added anxious care; it called for medical 
advice and remedies. When we laid some oranges on the table, 
saying we thought the children would enjoy them, again a smile, 
or rather the phantom of a smile, crept across her face as she 
thanked us; but in a moment it was gone, and the leathery skin 
assumed the old expression of profound melancholy. As I 
studied that face, bronzed and furrowed in the most wearing and 
terrible battle known to modern times; as my eye fell on that 
little human register of hope and fear, love and anguish, I could 
not escape the thought that here, in the compass of a single brain, 
lay a record of the misery common to millions to-day in the 
very noontide of Christian civilization. I felt that a thrill of 
unutterable horror would pulsate through the being of every man 
and woman in society, from the wealthy landlord to the humble 
artisan, who yet earns a respectable living, could, by some mar- 
vellous power, that wonderful photo-phonograph, called the brain, 
unroll the history of this life from the time when, an infant, with 
bright, wonder-lit eyes, she nestled on a mother’s breast, until now, 
a wreck, bent, haggard, old before the time for age to stamp 
its impress, she sews from early dawn to far into night. This 
poor woman, in the eventide of day and life, types the condition 
of millions of God’s children who are the legitimate products of 
our nineteenth-century civilization. 

From this attic, after visiting many other quarters scarcely less 
terrible, and all presenting, substantially, the same picture of 
chronic wretchedness, we descended several steps, and found 
ourselves in a cellar apartment, about half under ground. The 
ceiling was only seven and one-half feet from the floor. If these 
rooms ever contained any salable articles of furniture, they had 
disappeared; and the woman related to us, with tears starting from 
her eyes, and quivering lip, the terrible fact that for three days 
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they had had no fire (and be it remembered that one of these 
days was the coldest. of the month of January). The husband, 
who through sickness had lost his work, had just succeeded in 
securing some broken-up wood, in pay for a day’s work. Neither 
the man nor woman had any appearance of being addicted to 
drink. The man said, with feeling, “« All I want is work.” The 
poor woman, in consequence of being thus exposed in this damp 
and freezing cellar, without a spark of fire, was in agony from 
rheumatism; her lungs also were affected. Seldom have I wit- 
nessed a scene so absolutely hopeless, so dreary, so well calcu- 
lated to bring a feeling of overpowering heart sickness to any 
sensitive soul, as this. Here was a family of seven, apparently 
sober and reasonably intelligent, only asking for work. Here, in 
the heart of Boston, was a woman writhing in the agony of 
rheumatism, in a cellar where, for three days, in bitter winter 
weather, there had been no fire, and where food also was entirely 
exhausted. Their rent is one dollar and a half a week, for a den 
not fit for the most degraded criminal. The atmosphere, owing 
to the proximity of outbuildings, was horrible beyond description. 
Their present need was relieved, and we left the apartment, 
knowing that the cloud had, for the moment, been lifted; yet the 
relief was only temporary. Perhaps the next week or month 
their condition, through sickness or inability to obtain work, 
might be far more terrible; and this is a single typical case 
taken from hundreds who are practically in the same condition. 
No charity work, however grand the scale or wisely carried on, 
can take the place of justice; and though charity, at the present 
time, is very necessary, it is radical, social, and economic changes 
that are urgently demanded. This commonwealth of misery and 
despair is largely the legitimate product of unjust sociai conditions. 
Its inhabitants are victims of human selfishness and greed — pris- 
oners of poverty —driven toward starvation by the merciless lash 
of law, in the hands of injustice. 

Another scene I will touch upon, only to show how extreme 
poverty crushes the more refined and delicate sensibilities of 
the human soul, as well as blunts in a more general way the 
moral nature. We found an attic inhabited by a brother and a 
sister. The latter had just stepped out, the brother was at home. 
He seemed about forty years of age and rather below the average 
in intelligence, even in this district. The apartments gave every 
evidence of the most abject poverty, containing a single bed for 
its occupants, a deplorable fact which my friend had mentioned 
as we were wending our way up the dark stairs. Terrible, 
indeed, is such a spectacle; but when poverty touches the borders 
of starvation, we have no right to judge harshly. They may 
have maintained their virtue even thus; it is not our place to 
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judge individuals, especially in such desperate straits. But this 
we do say, social conditions which crush people into these ex- 
tremities are being judged, and the trial will not be over until 
justice, in a broader acceptation than society has ever recognized, 
has been established. 

In one cellar, seven and one-half feet from floor to ceiling, we 
found an American lady who had been accustomed to far different 
circumstances. She was a person of education and refinement. 
Her apartments, though surrounded by filth and squalor, were as 
clean as if the environment wooed cleanliness and fanned hope. 
I have never heard purer English spoken than she used, Every 
word and movement indicated refinement. Her husband died 
three years ago, leaving her two little girls. For one she had 
secured a home in New Hampshire. The other, a beautiful 
though delicate little tot of about five years, remained with her. 
This child was a veritable rose among thorns, polite and refined 
in manner. On receiving some oranges, she bowed with easy 
grace, saying, “Oh, 1 thank you, sir,” while her dancing eyes 
expressed the joy that had entered her heart. The mother 
showed photographs of her dead husband and the little girl 
who, through the exigencies of want, had been compelled to find 
a home more than a hundred miles away. The little girl brought 
cut a scrap-book, given her by her father, before he died; it was 
clean and well preserved. I note these facts to show that even 
here in the slums, in the direst poverty, in a cellar without a sign 
of fire, and with scarcely any furniture, a mother and her child 
preserved, against all the crushing influence of environment, their 
refinement, cleanliness, and that sweet spirit which so often dies 
when hope vanishes, when degradation and dirt surround one, 
and when all the sweet and inspiring influences of life are 
withdrawn. This to me was one of the saddest phases of exist- 
ence witnessed in the social cellar. 

Such are a few typical pictures of life to-day in Boston, and 
the wide area of want and misery is year by year extending its 
bounds. Where a few years since there were probably a few 
hundred lives thus languishing, starving and suffering, now there 
are thousands; and unless we have radical, social, and economic 
changes at an early day, the army will be numbered by the 
tens of thousands in every great city. About the truth of 
this statement there can be no question, because our present 
economic conditions drive the poor into lower depths of poverty 
as effectively as Constantine’s cavalry drove Maxentius and his 
cohorts into the Tiber. Upon the prostrate forms of the poor, 
the privileged classes are rising to greater opulence, and are being 
enabled to indulge in the gratification of passion, appetite, and 
vanity to a greater degree of prodigality than was ever before 
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witnessed in a government which retained the form or shell of a 
republic. All charitable measures, though humane and noble, are 
only palliative, only temporary. They relieve in a measure the 
pain of the moment, but they do not touch the disease. They are 
at best only loaves of bread thrown to the imprisoned thousands, 
or single lines by which one in a hundred may escape from con- 
finement. They do not throw open the doors.* 

The statement that “the poor are growing poorer and the rich 
richer,” has been so often repeated and so frequently thoughtlessly 
uttered, that it carries little of its really terrible significance to 
the average mind, while many dismiss it as an exaggerated utter- 
ance of social malcontents. And yet it is a simple statement of 
a truth which is demonstrable. Everything in our present 
social condition favors the man who has an abundance of money; 
everything works against the man who has little. Let us take, for 
example, life’s necessities — those things which all must purchase 
to a greater or less extent. And to be still more specific, let us 
notice a single item, fuel, for instance. The wealthy and those in 
comfortable circumstances are able, without inconvenience, to lay 
in their winter’s supply of coal in summer, when it is very low. 
Thus each householder saves enough money by this single transac- 
tion to comfortably support the poor man’s family for several 
weeks during the most trying season of the year. These benefits 
thus derived are denied the very poor; they cannot command sufli- 
cient money to purchase, even if they had a storehouse in which to 
place the supply. Nevertheless, their condition would be less 
pitiable if, when winter came, they could buy coal by the ton and 
wood by the cord. But this again is impossible, at least so far as 
thousands in our great cities are concerned, owing to the fact that 
their meagre earnings for one week have disappeared before their 
next pay day arrives; and, moreover,'they have no room to store 
a ton of coal. Thus they are compelled to purchase by the basket- 
ful, which in effect is the same as though they suffered a double 
robbery; as though they had fallen into the hands of two bands 
of brigands, each levying a tribute. Do not understand me as 





* During the past year THE ARENA has raised about two thousand dollars for the 
relief of destitution among the deserving poor. Through this fund, in many instances, 
starvation and eviction have been held in check, the sick have been cared for, many 
out-of-works helped to secure permanent positions, children have been clothed and 
shod that they might attend school, and a vast amount of misery relieved. But 
splendid as have been the results accomplished in individual cases, it has not touched 
the real evil, save inasmuch as our agication of the problem has directed the public 
mind to the gravity of the situation and the injustice endured by the poor. not 
understand me as intimating that this work has been useless. It was necessary; it has 
made lives better; it has given hope to the hopeless, and in many ways wrought good 
which will count in the future,as it does in the present. But what I wish to say is, that 
the great sea of want, instead of diminishing in size while we have been working, is 
widening all the time. In my recent visits to the slums of the North End, I was appalled 
at the magnitude of misery represented to-day in Boston. Palliative measures are 
necessary for temporary relief; but the hour has struck when every true American 
must boldly assail social conditions so much at fault as to push the poor, with ever- 
increasing force, toward starvation or crime. 
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charging the dealers with either robbery or brigandage. I merely 
wish to emphasize the important fact that to the poor man the 
effect is exactly the same as if he were the victim of individuals 
instead of social conditions. 

Now, in order to bring this thought still more clearly before the 
reader, I requested Mr. Swaflield, whose church is in the heart of 
the slums of the North End, to ascertain how much the poor 
people in his vicinity were paying for coal, who were purchasing 
by the basketful. He informs me that by the basket, coal is sell- 
ing at twenty-five cents, there being thirty-four baskets to the ton, 
making eight dollars and a half per ton; while he is buying in 
twelve-ton lots, to be delivered as per his order in one-fourth ton lots, 
at five dollars and a half per ton, a difference of three dollars per 
ton. Thus Mr. Swaftield, who, when he wrote, had just paid a bill 
of sixty-six dollars for tw elve tons, saved thirty-six dollars. Had 
he bought as these poor people are forced to do, by the basketful, 
he would have had to pay one hundred and two dollars. Thus 
we find the very people who can least afford to pay high prices 
compelled to pay over one-third more than the rich, On every 
five thousand dollars’ worth at the price these poor people are 
paying, those able to buy by the ton would save over one thousand 
six hundred dollars; while those who buy by the wholesale in 
summer save much more. Here, then, we have a striking illus- 
tration of how social conditions to-day favor the privileged 
classes and crush the poor; but this is only one illustration of 
many which might be cited. 

Our present laws regulating taxes favor the maintenance of 
miserable old buildings, for we fine industry, and discourage 
improvements by taxing improvements. Hence the landlord, 
who understands well that if he builds a clean, wholesome, airy 
tenement, he will have his taxes doubled or tripled for his pains, 
allows the old building, with its filth, its disease germs, its death- 
dealing atmosphere, to remain, knowing full well that, as long as 
it stands, taxes will be low; while the necessity of the very 
poor will compel them to pay rent, which will enable him to 
realize an enormous per cent on his investment. Of the general 
effect of this system of taxation I speak at length below. The 
Boston Record made a partial investigation of this subject some 
months since, and published figures showing that the landlords 
received twelve, fifteen, and in many instances a higher per cent 
on their investments. One of these tenements described by this 
paper is assessed for eight thousand dollars, and of it the 
reporter observed that the rental per year was “one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars.” Here, again, we see 
unjust social conditions favoring the rich and crushing the 
poor. 
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Another powerful factor working to widen the breach between 
opulence and poverty is the enormous immigration which is 
monthly swept upon our shores from the slums of the old world. 
A large class of the immigrants which came to America in early 
days left their native lands because of their convictions. They 
were people of great moral worth and intellectual independence, 
and were therefore a distinct gain to the young republic. They 
were allured to our shores because of the greater liberty and 
freedom accorded to unconventional and heretical ideas, America, 
as an asylum for such as they, had nothing to lose and everything 
to gain; and the tide of ignorance and pauperism which came in 
with this class of more sterling worth, was no distinct menace for 
many reasons. In the first place, the men of conviction neutral- 
ized the influence of a class who had no strong desires above 
getting along comfortably. In the second place, we had no 

opulous cities, with congested masses of strugglers for bread. 
mae was plentiful and free. And, again, no great monopolies 
controlled transportation at will; no vast associations of gamblers 
had it in their power to depress the price of the farmer’s products 
for months, or until he had been compelled to sell, and then raise 
the price until his poor compatriots in the towns and cities paid 
princely tributes to those who toiled not. At that time trusts 
and combines did not control mines and manufactories, nor had 
legislation produced a well-nigh invincible plutocracy to fatten 
year by year, at the expense of the poor, on the special privileges 
granted by class legislation, Then the ideal of liberty and justice 
was approximated as it has never been since, because the people 
came far nearer enjoying equal opportunities. 

Now conditions have changed —radically changed. No longer 
do we even approach equality of opportunities. Indeed, we have 
just observed that our present conditiens represent the extreme of 
Inequality. Therefore, however wise it might be to continue the 
policy of opening our gates to the oppressed of all lands if justice 
trod by liberty’s side, until revolutions can be brought about 
which will grant us more equitable social arrangements, every 
ship laden with immigrants will feed the fire which threatens the 
destructions of free government; every incoming army from the 
slums of Europe places the bread-winners of America in a more 
hopeless condition, while it necessarily and distinctly aids the 
plutocratic power which is to-day accumulating fortunes so colos- 
sal as to amaze the world, and rising to unequalled opulence over 
the prostrate forms of the bread-winners, and at the expense of 
justice, which alone forms a stable foundation for national life. 

Let us glance at these facts somewhat more closely; for while, 
to my mind, if the people enjoyed equal opportunities, there 
could be but one answer to the immigration question, viz.: Let the 
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gate remain open, nevertheless we are now forced to argue from 
another hypothesis. What would be eminently proper in the 
presence of conditions resting on the everlasting granite of justice, 
may be unwise and vicious when conditions rest upen the sands of 
avarice and injustice. 

Now, going back some decades in our history, let us suppose we 
are in the midst of a flourishing little city. Here are a few scores 
of widows and others who make a decent living by laboring for 
the “sweater.” True, strict economy is required, but the mothers 
find it possible to live in clean though modest apartments and send 
their children to school. At length a ship arrives, crowded with 
the very poorest of European lands. These people are thoroughly 
ignorant, and know nothing of the value of education. They have 
been used to miserable, dark, and filthy dens, and the plainest food. 
The “sweater” hunts them out, for here is an opportunity to 
increase his already large profits. These people are glad to work 
for a much lower sum. Our own poor people at once feel the 
effect in reduced prices and less work. Now the children have 
to wear threadbare clothes, and the mothers no longer feel that 
their clothes are fit to wear to temples where men and women 
assemble to worship the meek and lowly Carpenter’s Son. Besides, 
if their children remain at school and have enough to eat, they 
must work on Sundays. By and by other shiploads come, bear- 
ing fresh armies of the very poor, who have been accustomed to 
sleeping under any kind of shelter and even without shelter, and 
to whom dirt, filth, and indecent surroundings are not specially 
objectionable. They find cheaper quarters; they have been used 
to half starving ; they care nothing for education, and have numer- 
ous children whom they press into the labor mill. Here, again, 
prices fall and work becomes still scarcer. The poor American 
women can no longer compete with the foreign cheap labor, which 
thrives in dirt and fattens in a city’s slums, and whose offsprings 
ply the needle as well as the mothers. They, too, must sink to 
the frightful social environment of this class or starve. 

And the accomplished American widow described above, well 
types this class. Moreover, with this physical suffering come 
moral decline and lowering of average intelligence. As fresh 
relays arrive, the condition grows more desperate; all chance for 
proper education for the young disappears; the environment is 
morally infected, inviting vice and crime. Furthermore, there is 
practically no hope for the blossoming of developed manhood 
and womanhood in the generations who come up within the 
borders of this vast social cellar. The little ones are robbed of 
the heritage which should fall to every child of this opulent 
republic. 

If we go to our great mines, we find in many instances a 
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substantial repetition of the above experiences: the intelligent 
American and foreign born citizens are crowded out by those 
who have never known anything but ignorance and the most, 
pitiable industrial slavery. The same influences are being felt in 
the manufacturing world, and, in short, in almost all departments 
of manual labor. Every shipload of immigrants which arrives 
under the present social condition, necessarily increases the misery 
of the struggling millions, rendering their lot still more hopeless. 
Thus here we find another important factor favoring the wealthy 
and forcing the needy into more hopeless depths of serfdom. 
Emigration, however, it should be clearly understood, is not a 
prime cause or elementary factor in our unjust social economy 
of the present day; neither would it be a grave menace to our 
institutions if law rested upon justice, and sanctioned only those 
things which were for the good of the whole people. At the 
present time, however, we find the condition aptly described by 
Shakespeare, when he observes, 

That in the corrupted current of this world 

Offence’s gilded hand oft shoves by justice, 

And oft it’s seen the wicked prize itself 

Buys off the law. 


This is strikingly illustrated in the influence exerted by vari- 


ous gigantic monopalies, trusts, and combines which through 
special privileges and class legislation have become anacondas 
threatening the very life of free institutions by persistently baffling 
the wishes of the people in the caucuses, in the legislatures, or 
through their influence at the national Capitol. One significant 
illustration emphasizes this thought; I employ it because it 
comes to my eye as I write these lines. The anti-option bill, 
calculated to check the most iniquitous species of gambling of the 
present day, was up in Congress the Second week in Febr uary. 
The fair prospect for its passing afforded an opportunity to the 
bears of Chicago to depress the market, exactly as information 
that the gamblers had baffled the people would have enabled the 
bulls to inflate stocks. What was the result? I quote from a 
despatch published in the great Eastern dailies on February 10, 
1892: “ee 

“The banks hurried a memorial to be sent to Congress protest- 
ing against the bill. Besides the protest sent by eighteen of the 
city banks, the Board of Directors appointed an additional com- 
mittee to go to Washington and make plain the dangers.” 

What do we find here? The aristocracy of the bankers, which 
has grown to formidable power through special privileges, rush- 
ing to the aid of the aristocracy of gamblers, and seeking, by 
the most dangerous methods, to destroy legislation in the interest 
of morality and the welfare of the whole people. This is signifi- 
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cant, but is by no means an exceptional instance of monopolies and 
aristocracies, which are the legitimate outgrowth of special privi- 
leges, seeking to circumvent all measures directed in the interests 
of the people or which are even suspected of being aimed at, 
checking the march of monopoly toward absolute power. ence, 
against all special privileges, the legislation of the future should 
be directed. Abolish class legislation, and you have wrested from 
the hand of plutocracy one of the great chains with which it has 
manacled the industrial masses. 

Another evil, which has contributed far more than most people 
imagine to produce present distressing social conditions, arises 
from speculation in land. To me it seems clear that the assump- 
tion that individuals have a right to hold idle vast tracts of lands 
from year to year, without giving to society adequate value in 
return for what society gives them in enhanced valuation, is mani- 
festly unjust. Or to put the matter in another way, it is difficult 
to understand why an individual should be entitled to wealth in 
no way produced by himself; wealth which has been created by 
society, in enhancing the value of nature’s beneficent gift to 
humanity, the land; wealth which is created, often in despite of 
the individual, by community, and yet from which the producer 
of the wealth receives no adequate return, as in the case of the 
vacant lots which disfigure the suburbs of every city, lying idle 
for decades and sometimes generations, that the holder may reap 
princely returns, after society has made the land valuable. Here, 
it seems to me, is something fundamentally unjust; and in its 
operation we see deplorable results, which sooner or later bloom 
on the stem of injustice. 

Vast tracts of lands which should blossom with little homes are, 
through the greed of rich syndicates and individuals, held idle ; 
the poor are forced to be tenants in apartments, instead of house- 
holders; the money they would yearly be able to expend on their 
homes is swallowed up in rents; they grow old without enjoy- 
ing any of the benefits accruing from enhanced values, because 
monopoly in land, encouraged by our present system of taxation, 
has closed the door of opportunity against them. What is true of 
idle land which walls in the poor of our cities, in order that land 
speculators may grow rich, is equally true of land in the country, 
where may be found vast tracts held in the same way, often by alien 
landlords. This again prevents millions of honest, hard-working 
men from obtaining homes, in order that a few hundred indi- 
viduals may grow immensely rich, not through any labor of their 
own, but through the enhancing of values created solely by 
society. This wrong will continue to grow more and more 
offensive until wise methods of taxation make speculation in 
lands unprofitable. 
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Again, it will doubtless be necessary for the government to 
abolish monopoly in transportation or bring forward such measure 
as shall prevent the nation’s great highways from becoming a 
veritable mint for the most despicable ciass of usurers, by whose 
extortion the poor producer is deprived of fair profit, on the one 
side, while the poor consumer is compelled to pay more than a fair 
price on the other; that the manipulators of stocks and owners of 
the bonds of these great arteries of trade may live in princely 
palaces without labor. Abolish special privileges, monopoly in 
transportation and speculation in land, and plutocracy will be 
shorn of its Samsonian locks. Of course, there are other reforms 
needed, but these seem to me basic and of prime importance; and 
in compassing these, greater liberty and more healthful freedom 
will be enjoyed by the people, while justice to all the people will 
be approached as never before. Many less fundamental reforms 
will come first, owing to the urgency of popular need, which 
demands temporary relief afforded by palliative measures, and 
also because before great fundamental measures, which rest, on 
justice and are calculated to supplant glaring wrongs, can be 
brought about, it will be necessary to educate the masses to 
think broadly and independently. 

Meanwhile, let us not forget the millions who are now stifling, 
starving, and dying as the legitimate results of the injustice of our 
present social conditions. Let us give and give liberally, while, 
with eyes riveted upon justice, and with the good of all the people 
ever in view, we labor unceasingly for such radical reforms as 
will relieve our Christian civilization of the burning stigma of 
shame arising from upholding conditions so essentially unjust that 
they are directly responsible for a large per cent of the poverty, 
ignorance, and crime present in the republic to-day. 

















